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chapter I. 



' LONG low room with three windows that reach 
from the ceiling to the floor : they are wide 
open, for the day is very warm. 
These three windows open on to a large square-shaped 
lawn, bordered on its two sides by flower-beds, with a 
grassy bank rising behind them ; facing the windows the 
lawn ends in a shrubbery, in the midst of which is a 
summer-house. In this summer-house the children, now 
that the fine weather has set in, keep their toys, for this 
part of the garden is given up entirely to them, and is 
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called the " Children's Garden." Here they can play about 
and do pretty much as they like, without any fear of being 
called to order and told to be quieter. 

Just now the " Children's Garden" has a deserted look. 
The croquet hoops are down, and the mallets and balls are 
scattered about in company with gardening tools and 
watering-pots ; but there is no one visible, everything lies 
still and quiet beneath the tranquil gaze of the afternoon 
sun. Let us step back into the room : there is some one 
there whose acquaintance we have to make. 

Seated at the centre table are two little figures. That 
one sitting with his lace towards the window, dressed in 
brown-holland blouse and knickerbockers, with close-cut 
hair, and grey eyes, looking earnestly down at his slate, — 
that is Bobby. 

That one sitting with her back towards the window, 
dressed also in brown-holland, with rumpled hair, and grey 
eyes staring hopelessly across at Bobby, — that is Belle. 

During the morning the " Children's Garden" has lain in 
the shade, but now the sun is making his way nearer and 
nearer the windows. The twins have been playing about 
all day, therefore Nurse thinks it will not hurt them to do 
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a lesson ; so while she has been called away to speak to 
some one, Bobby and Belle are seated on either side of the 
table with their slates before them, their pencils in their 
hands, and a big'B to copy from. They have to do a 
whole line of big B's, and there is not one done yet 

Belle tries hard. She can write small letters very well, 
but that twirl in the middle of the B puzzles her sadly. 
She looks wistfully across at Bobby who seems to be getting 
on so nicely. 

Belle with her grey eyes fixed upon Bobby sees how fast 
his hand is moving, thinks how many B's he must be 
writing, and sets to work to try again. 

Belle squares her shoulders, plants both elbows on the 
table, holds her slate pencil tight between her little brown 
thumb and forefinger, sighs a moumfiil sigh, and with 
another longing look at Bobby bends over her slate and 
tries hard to conquer the B. Again she is conquered by 
that horrid twirl that she finds she cannot do, and she feels 
so low oyer it that the tears come into her eyes. 

She chokes them back just in time, for Bobby who has 
evidently finished begins drumming with his two fists upon 
the table. 
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« I say, Belle." 

" Yes," answers Belle sadly. 

" I say, isn't it horrid ?" 

" What is horrid, Bobby?" asks Belle. 

" You stupid. Why, Nurse giving us these big B's to do, 
of course," replies Bobby. 

" Oh Bobby," says Belle, in a tone of relief, " I thought 
you had done them." 

" Done them 1" echoes Bobby, in great disdain, " look 
here. Belle," and he holds up his slate with the pattern B 
at the top and the rest of the slate covered with — cows. 

" What nice cows," says Belle admiringly, " but Bobby, 
Nurse will be so cross, and it is such a horrid letter to do. 
I have tried and I cati^t do it." 

" Oh, as for that," says Bobby hastily, " of course I could 
do it if I tried. You know that, don't you. Belle ?" 

Belle answers humbly, with a tremble in her soft voice, 
" I don't know, Bobby." 

Bobby gets impatient. 

" How silly of you, Belle, to say you don't know, — ^why, 
of course I could do it if I tried. You know I could, — 
why don't you say so ?" 
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Very humbly, very hesitatingly, little Belle makes answer, 

" You .... you .... haven't .... tried .... yet, 
Bobby ; you .... don't know how .... hard it is if you 
don't try." 

Bobby rouses himself and glances wrathfully across at his 
twin, but she looks so meekly and appealingly at him that 
he changes his mind, and says grandly, 

" Of course you think it is hard to do, but then you are 
a girl, and girls always think things are hard. I tell you 
what, Belle, I will do a B, and then I will show you how it 
is done." 

This magnificent offer quite overpowers Belle. She looks 
doubtfully at Bobby to see if he is only joking, but she 
finds he is in earnest, so she brightens up and says joyfully, 

" Oh, thank you, Bobby." 

Now Bobby has already repented of his rash offer, but 
Belle does not know this, and she watches his preparations 
with gratefiil interest. Bobby looks at his pencil critically, 
and then takes his knife out of his pocket to improve the 
point He is very doubtful whether, after all, he can do 
the B, but this he would not for worlds confess to Belle. 

Bobby squares his shoulders, turns back the sleeves of 
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his blouse, plants both elbows on the table, and looks at 
the B with his head first on one side and then on the 
other ; finally he grasps the pencil, and with his nose nearly 
touching the slate he begins very slowly to write. 

Very slowly indeed the pencil moves over the slate, for 
Bobb/s* confidence is fast failing him, and he is almost 
certain he will not be able to do the B. If something 
would only happen — if Nurse even would come in — any- 
thing he thinks would be better than having to own to Belle 
that he has failed " I wW do it," says Bobby to himself 
desperately, and grasping the pencil still tighter he moves 
it on yet more slowly, for he is near that horrid twirl which 
must be done somehow. 

Just at this anxious moment there is a humming booming 
sound heard that gets more distinct every instant. In a 
second Bobb/s head is erect, and the pencil falls firom his 
hand. 

A rival B I But this one is a big bumble bee that, in a 
soft brown velvet dress powdered with gold, booms lazily 
in at one of the open windows. 

Another second and Bobby is giving it chase, knocking 
over chairs, upsetting Nurse's work-table that stands in 
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front of one of the windows, clambering on to the sofa, 
steeplechasing over the room, waving his handkercJiief and 
yelling to Belle to come and help, while the bumble bee 
booms fiercer and louder and tumbles frantically about with 
Bobby flying frantically after him. 

Let me just remark it seems curious no one .has ever 
tried to teach the bumble bee manners. See how badly he 
enters a room, not fluttering in gracefully and airily like a 
butterfly, but tumbling in head over heels in a very ill- 
mannered fashion. He is such a good-natured, easy-going 
fellow, that I am sure it is only ignorance that makes him 
do it. If some one would take the trouble to teach him 
manners he would mend his ways at once. 

The bumble bee gets tired of being chased, and tumbles 
out of one of the windows, Bobby boundiiig after him and 
still calling upon Belle to follow. Belle stands irresolute, 
one foot out of the room, one foot in ; but it is dull work 
looking on, and she soon joins her twin in the chase after 
the bumble bee. 

When Nurse comes back she takes in the state of aflairs 
at a glance. The chairs lying on their backs, her worktable 
upset, the two slates upon the ,table, Belle's, with a great 
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many £'s all more or less unfinished ; Bobby's, with a great 
many cows partly rubbed out and one unfinished K Then, 
far away in the sunshine, two little people careering lightly 
about. 

Nurse is after them as fast as her age will allow her; she 
was the twins' father's nurse when he was a small boy, so 
you may imagine she is not very young. She has cause to 
be vexed just now, for the sun is very hot, and the children 
have nothing on their heads. 

" Oh, Master Bobby, fie upon you," she says, when she 
has them both safe, ^' always in mischief. There never was 
a boy like you for getting into mischief; directly my back is 
turned there you are out in all this hot sun, and dragging 
Miss Belle after you, for I'll be bound she never went of her 
own accord. I told you not to stir off them chairs till I 
came back. You shall both of you go to bed half an hour 
earlier to-night." 

Belle's lip quivers. Bobby hardly listens : his eyes are 
fixed on the bumble bee that is resting after its exertions on 
a pink double daisy. The daisy is bent by the weight of 
the bumble bee, and Bobby cannot resist another pounce. 
But again the bumble bee escapes, this time for good, and 
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Bobby, as his legs unwillingly follow Nurse and Belle, and 
his eyes follow the flight of the bumble bee through the 
sunshine, says with a plaintive sigh, '^ I never caught him 
after alL" 

Now it is time for the twins to be dressed. They always 
spend from five o'clock until bed time with Mother, and they 
have tea with her at her five o'clock tea. Bobby and Belle 
are much alike, but yet there is a difference. Both are 
thin, what Bobby calls " skinny /' both have brown com- 
plexions, dark hair, small features ; both have their hair cut 
square over their foreheads ; both have grey eyes with dark 
eyelashes, but here the likeness ends. Belle's hair, instead 
of being short, waves in natural waves over her neck, and 
Belle's eyes have a look that seems to say, '^ Please don't 
scold me." Bobby's eyes are so grave, so sweet, so demure, 
that strangers always think, " What a very good boy Bobby 
must be." 

Down the broad oak staircase into the cool hall wander 
the twins. Belle, who is dressed in white with blue ribbons, 
waits at the bottom of the stairs for Bobby. He is standing 
halfway, gazing with a thoughtful look at his thin white- 
stockinged legs. 
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" What is the matter, Bobby T asks Belle. 

" Belle," answers Bobby slowly, " when will my legs ever 
get long enough to go astride down these banisters ? Jack 
says they are not nearly long enough, but I don't think 
Jack knows anything about it, and some day — ^ah well, some 
day Jack shall see." 

" But," says Belle in a trembling voice, " Jack said you 
might break your leg. Oh Bobby, that would be dreffulT 

" Nonsense," says Bobby contemptuously ; " and if I did 
I could have a wooden leg. Come along. Belle, there is 
Mother waiting for us." 
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GRANHTY. 

^N the summer, unless the day be rainy, tea is 
always laid in the verandah. This afternoon 
the twins find Mother seated at the la,ble and 
tea quite ready. Father and Jack are away, so they are a 
smaller party than usual. 

" I have a treat for you," says Mother, when the twins are 
seated, Belle opposite Mother, and Bobby facing the roses 
that hang in dusters over the verandah, " that is, if you have 
been good children ?" 

" I don't think," says Bobby, with his mouth full of plum 
loaf, "that I have been badder than usual" 

Belle gulps down tears and bread-and-butter until she 
nearly chokes. Belle easily melts into tearsy and when she 
does she meets with such contempt and ridicule from 
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Bobby, that she is constantly in a state of choking from her 
efforts to keep back her tears, lest Bobby should see them. 

But Mother notices her distress, and says, " What is the 
matter, darling? Do not be afraid to tell me if you have 
been naughty." 

" Oh," says Bobby, answering for her, " she chased the 
bumble bee with me when Nurse told us to sit still. But I 
told her to do it. Nurse says we are to go to bed half an 
hour earlier." 

" I wish you would learn to be more obedient to Nurse, 
and not give her so much trouble, Bobby," says Mother ; 
'^ you shall have the treat, but I shall ask Nurse to let you 
go to bed earlier to-morrow night instead of to-night. I in- 
tended driving over this afternoon to see Granny, but it 
was so hot that I ordered the carriage at half-past five in- 
stead, and you are both to go with me." 

The children clap their hands vigorously; even quiet 
Belle cannot restrain her delight 

" When you have finished ^" begins Mother. 

<< IVe done," says Bobby, gulping down a last morsel. 

" Gently, there is no hurry, do not choke," says Mother ; 
''but when you have quite finished, stand up, say grace 
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quietly, and go up stairs and get ready. Tell Nurse I 
do not think we shall be home until nine, perhaps 
half-past, if Granny has anything very particular to talk 
about" 

Bobby very nearly turns a somersault then and there, but 
he remembers just in time that if he tumbles his hair. Nurse 
will brush it again, so for once prudence wins the day, and 
he contents himself with tucking Belle under his arm, and 
dra^ng her up two stairs at a time. 

'* Isn't it jolly, Belle, going to see Granny and stopping 
up so late?" he remarks when they reach the landing. 

But the panting, gaspmg Belle has no breath left to an- 
swer him. 

It is a lovely drive to Granny's. Down the green lane 
where the ferns grow tall upon the banks, and where the 
branches of the trees meet overhead in a stately arch ; past 
the millstream, where the willows have such crooked trunks 
that they always seem curtseying to the waters, and where 
the miller is often to be seen powdered with flour, as white 
as Belle's dress ; through the wood where the hazel nuts 
grow; out upon the open common where the breeze is 
fresh and cool; through lanes that wind and turn out of 
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one into another ; then past the lodge, and up the avenue 
to Grann/s house. 

Granny is sitting in the garden as though she expected 
them. Belle never sees Granny without being reminded, 
she does not know why, of Cinderella's fairy godmother. 
Granny is very tiny, with snow-white hair, and kind bright 
eyes. As she is slightly lame, she uses a stick to walk with, 
and perhaps this is one of the reasons why she reminds Belle 
of Cinderella's godmother, for fairies often carry a stick 
which does duty for a wand. 

Granny gives them a warm welcome. Bobby and Belle 
seat themselves upon the grass at her feet ; Bobby sitting 
cross-legged like a TurL 

" Now," says Granny, " it is a long while since I have 
seen you. Have you got anything to tell me ?" 

" Oh, lots," answers Bobby, briskly ; " Meg's hurt her 
foot, and she is so cross ; you have no idea how cross she 
is. Granny. She looks so funny, hopping about on one leg. 
Do come and see her. Granny, won't you ?" 

'^ I am coming in a few days," answers Granny. 

" Perhaps she will be well by then," says Bobby, " could 
you not come to-morrow ?" 
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" I do not think I can come to-morrow," says Granny, 
" I will try and come the next day. I hope poor Meg will 
get better though. What do you do for her, Bobby ?" 

"We bathe her foot every day in warm water," says 
Bobby, " Wilson holds her, and she tries so hard to peck. 
Oh, Granny, the flowers in my garden won't grow, and I 
am always watering them." 

" Perhaps you water them too much," suggests Granny, 

"I don't know," says Bobby, "some of them I don't 
water at all, and they are worse." 

" No wonder," says Granny, " if that is the way you set 
to work. Now change your plans, Bobby, and see if your 
flowers do not get on better. Water them regularly night 
and morning, and give all your flowers an equal qu^tity of 
water. Try that, will you, Bobby?" 

" Oh, yes," says Bobby, " I will try it, Granny." 

" And how does your garden get on, Belle ?" asks Graimy, 
" better than Bobby's ?" 

" No," says Belle, meekly, " I don't think it does. The 
flowers are always dying, Granny." 

It is no wonder that Belle's garden does not flourish, for 
Bobby's little brown hands are always at work there. If he 
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sees a flower that he thinks would look well in his own 
garden he carries it off without any fuss about it, sometimes 
he gives Belle a sickly looking plant in exchange, some- 
times he gives her nothing, but either way poor Belle has to 
be content, and the consequence is that her garden is deso- 
late and dreary looking. 

'^ I have eight fine Tom Thumb geraniums that I have 
been saving for you," says Granny ; '' four for Bobby, and 
four for Belle." 

The children thank her, and Bobby at once casts over in 
his mind where the Tom Thumbs shall go, for at present 
his garden is crammed so full that there is no room left 

'' Belle shall have those purple sweet-peas," reflects Bobby, 
generously, " they are not so very pretty after all, and" — 
still more generously — " I think she shall have that crooked 
larkspur and those yellow pansies that Father gave me and 
that I forgot to water, perhaps if Belle has them they will 
come to life again and — ^" 

Bobby's reflections are cut short by Granny, who says, 

" Now I want to have a chat with Mother, would you like 
to feed Mousie ? if so, I will — ^" 

" Oh, Granny," interrupts Bobby, " I am sure I know 
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where to find Richard. May we go and look for him our- 
selves?" 

" Very well," says Granny, " and mind you ask Richard 
to tell you when half-an>hour has passed, and then go in to 
Thatcher, and she will have some supper ready for you." 

Richard is Grann/s coachman, and an old and tried 
friend of Bobby's. He likes nothing better than to be slave 
to " Master Bobby's^' fancies and caprices. " Miss Belle, 
she's a gentle tame-like little crittur, but she ain't nothing 
like Master Bobby. Give me Master Bobby, say I, that's 
what I say." 

Such is Richard's opinion, and as all Grandmamma 
Temple's servants agree with him Bobby gets his own way 
entirely at Temple Grange, and would be very much spoilt 
if he stayed long enough. 

The twins soon find Richard, who hails them with delight, 
and armed with a basket of things such as Mousie loves, 
they take their way to the paddock. 

It does not require much to win Mousie's heart, for she 
is called Mousie because though she has the body of a cow 
she is more like a mouse in her timid frightened ways. 
Her mother died when Mousie was only a few days old, 

C 
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and she left her young daughter in those early times to 
battle with the world alone. Luckily it proved a pleasant 
world to Mousie, for she was such a gentle, pretty creature 
that she became everybody's pet Granny never forgets 
once a day to bring Mousie some special dainty, and she 
is thanked by a gentle lowing, and the rubbing of a soft 
nose upon her shoulder. Mousie is white, with fawn- 
coloured spots, and a thoroughbred little Aldemey. When 
the children enter the paddock she comes from the further 
end to meet them, and whatever is given her she takes in 
her ladylike quiet way. While she is munching her dainties 
she looks thoughtfully at the twins from out of a pair of 
large brown eyes. Mousie's eyes are very like Belle's, 
though one pair are brown and the other grey, both have 
the same wistful, pleading, '^ please don't hurt me," expres- 
sion. 

'^ Poor Mousie," says Bobby, stroking her smooth head 
as she bends it down to take a piece of bread from Belle's 
hand, " they are wicked flies to tease you so." 

For the flies are having a ball to-night, and their ball- 
room is Mousie's back. Here they meet by hundreds, and 
whirl round and round in a giddy waltz, and skim along in 
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an airy gallop from the short yellow horns to the slow- 
moving tail They enjoy themselves mightily, and are only 
interrupted now and then by a lazy flicking of the tail of 
the much-enduiing Mousie, who tries to look round at them 
from out of the corner^ of her eyes while the " please don't 
hurt me" expression gets stronger and deeper. 

'^She lets 'em do pretty much as they please," remarks 
Richard, as he seizes a leafy bough, and tries to help 
Mousie by beating the flies away, '^ if she were to get in a 
rage and dash her tail about like them other cows she would 
get rid of 'em easy." 

" But they would come back again," says Belle, " they 
are coming back again now." 

" I never saw the eqal of flies for bumptiousness," says 
Richard, setting his bough to work again, yet more vigo- 
rously, " and I ought to know, for I've seen a many bump- 
tious things in my day, I have." 

"Richard," says Bobby, suddenly, "what does bumptious 
mean ? I heard Nurse tell Cook this morning that I was a 
very bumptious boy. What does it mean, Richard ?" 

" It means, Master Bobby, it means — well, it means — ^let 
me see, it means — ^it means — bumptious means — ^it means 
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owdacious, Master Bobby/' answers Richard, who has been 
staring about him in an uncertain manner, and looking up 
at the sky as though he expected an answer to Bobby's 
question would drop from there like a falling star. 

"That's a bigger word still," says Bobby, hopelessly, 
" what does that mean, Richard ?" 

"You had better ask your Ma, Master Bobby," says 
Richard, "she's powerful at lamin', she is. I never was 
reckoned good at explainin' things in early life, and 'tain't 
likely as 'twould come to me later on, Master Bobby." 

" Is it something very bad, Richard ?" inquires the still 
unsatisfied Bobby. 

" Well, it ain't nothing exactly bad, Master Bobby,'^' an- 
swers poor Richard, again driven into a comer. 

" But you said the flies are bumptious, and they are bad 
to tease Mousie," persists Bobby, "it must be bad, 
Richard." 

" No it ain't, Master Bobby," says Richard decidedly ; 
" you just ask your Ma and she'll explain it right off. It's 
a fine thing to have lamin', Master Bobby, — I never had 
none 'cept about horses, cleanin' of hamess, and sich like." 

" That is best of alL I would rather be a coachman 
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than anything else/' speaks up Bobby. " I mean to be a 
coachman when I grow up, and Belle shall be a fine lady 
and ride inside the coach. Won't that be jolly, Belle? 
and won't I go fast But Richard," and the tenacious 
mind returns to the first subject, ''do you think I am 
bumptious ? Nurse said I was." 

'' Law no I Master Bobby," exclaims Richard indignantly, 
** don't think no more about it Nurse and me will have a 
few words when I see her." 

Bobby seems far from satisfied, but he contents himself 
with remarking that he will '' ask Mother." 

''Time's up, I'm afiraid, Master Bobby," says Richard, 

« 

looking at his watch, "bless us, how it da fly. It seems 
only a few minutes that you've been here, and there's the 
half hour gone." 

" I am hungry," says Bobby, " are you. Belle ?" 
"Yes," says Belle, giving Mousie's head a last stroke, 
" I am getting hungry." 

They turn out of the paddock and leave Mousie gazing 
after them with that sad injured look in her brown eyes, 
and even while they are shutting the gate those " bumptious 
flies" are back again, valsing, galloping, pirouetting, up and 
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down, down and up, until Mousie's back, seen in the dis- 
tance, seems covered with black spots, and that easy-going 
animal lazily flaps her tail to and fro, but makes no further 
effort to shake off her tonnentoj:B. 

'^Stupid thing,'' says Bobby in disdain; ''when I have 
a cow of my very own, Richard, I shall choose a cow that 
is able to keep off the flies/' 

''Ay, Master Bobby," answers Richard, "youll choose 
a fine spirited animal, FU warrant." 

" Yes," replies Bobby with decision, " I shall." 

Mrs. Thatcher has. a supper ready for them of milk, oat- 
cake, and gingerbread, in which, as in everything else, 
Bobby's taste has been consulted, for they all know how 
fond Bobby is of that nice crisp gingerbread that Granny's 
cook makes so well. 

" Cook thought you would be sure to be coming soon," 
says Mrs. Thatcher, as she helps Bobby largely to ginger- 
bread, " and so yesterday she says, 'it would never do to be 
out of gingerbread when Master Bobby comes, and sure-ly 
he will be coming soon.' So Cook set to work, and I don't 
think she ever turned out a better lot of gingerbread than 
this lot" 
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^' It is jolfyj that is what it is/' answers Bobby, who is 
scrunching away at a fine rate, — ^' Isn't it jolly, Belle ?" 

" Very," says Belle, who is also scnmching fiist 

'' Cook has put up some ready for you to take home," 
remarks Mrs. Thatcher. 

" Cook is so good," replies Bobby with zest, " I love you 
and Mrs. Cook so very much." 

*' Richard will be jealous," says Mrs. Thatcher. 

" I love Richard too," says Bobby, who in his heart of 
hearts really loves Richard the best, though feelings of 
delicacy combmed with gingerbread prevent him from 
saying so. 

Just then there is a knock at the door, and Mother's 
voice says, '^ the carriage will be round in five minutes." 

They finish their supper, drinking to the last drop the 
rich milk thick and yellow with cream. 

" This is Mousie's milk," says Mrs. Thatcher. 

" Mousie is a muff," says Bobby from the depths of his 
bowl, " but her milk is good," and off he flies for a few 
words with his fiiend " Mrs. Cook." 

Soon they are packed in the carriage, Bobby with his 
gingerbread by his side. Granny, Mrs. Thatcher, and James 
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to see them off. Granny looks more like Cinderella's fairy 
godmother than ever, Belle thinks with awe, as Granny 
stands upon the steps leaning on her stick, a white shawl 
thrown over her shoulders, and the setting sun lending a 
rosy mantle of his own to cover her from head to foot. 
She waves a last '^Good-bye" as the carriage starts, and 
Bobby kissing his hand many times, calls out, ^' Come soon 
and see Meg,'' and nudging Belle, " kiss your hand, Belle, 
or Granny will be out of sight." 

Belle waked up from her dream of fairy godmothers, 
kisses her hand, but she is too late, for Granny is lost to 
view. 

''Belle is so quiet,'' thinks Granny, as she enters the 
house ; '' she is a gentle little thing, but not nearly so love- 
able as Bobby." 

The house is lighted up when Mother and the children 
get home, and Nurse, who has come to the door to meet 
them, looks like some one in a dream to the two pairs of 
eyes that are blinking suspiciously as the hall light falls 
upon them. But both the twins declare they '' are not the 
least sleepy or tired, oh, not the least bit in the world." 

But they are not sorry to go to bed, and when Mother 
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has given her "good-night" kiss, and the rustle of her dress 
has died away in the distance, both pairs of grey eyes close 
at once in dreamless slumber. 

The room is very quiet. Only beside each little bed an 
angel stands with outspread wings, only the silver eyes of 
numberless stars look in through the uncurtained window. 

Md the good God, Who has us all in His tender keeping, 
is watching Bobby and Belle, and thinking such loving 
thoughts of them, as though in the whole wide world there 
were no one else but only Bobby and Belle. 



C^Hpiir Mi. 



THE STORY BOBBY TOLD BELLE. 



a 




T looks jolly, Belle. I never thought it would 
grow when I gave it you, or I should have 
kept it myself, you know." 
This candid avowal is of course from the lips of Bobby. 
The object of his remarks is an orange lily that was given 
to Belle with the sweet-peas, larkspur, and pansies, which 
passed into her possession when Bobby had to weed his 
garden in order to find room for Granny's Tom Thumbs. 
When the lily first became Belle's it seemed very unlikely to 
live, much less to expand into blossom, but thanks to 
Belle's tender care, aided by a strong constitution of its 
own, two large, tawny, speckled flowers have opened, and 
there are more buds coming on. 
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Belle is standing by Bobby's side, silently admiring her 
lily, but she does not answer his remark. 

A long pause. Bobby is slowly weighing something in 
his mind. The more he looks at the lily the more he ad- 
mires it It stands so tall, so stately, so erect. There is 
nothing like it in his own garden: all the other flowers 
seem mean and stunted in comparison with the handsome 
fellow that rears his tawny head in the centre of Belle's 
border. Acting with the promptitude that is part of his 
nature, Bobby says impressively, 

"I think — ^you must not mind, Belle — ^but I think 111 
have it back again." 

" Oh, Bobby," answers Belle, driven to remonstrate with 
her twin, " but you gave it me." 

" Yes, I did," says Bobby, " but you do not mind if I 
have it back again ;" coaxingly, " Now do you. Belle — dear 
Belle ?" 

It is very seldom Bobby desc^ids to coaxing Belle, for it 
is very seldom she resists him ; but when at few and brief 
intervals Bobby has found it necessary to resort to coaxing, 
he has never known it fail. But the lily is at present the 
pride of Belle's life, partly because she admires it so much. 
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but mostly because it gave her a good deal of trouble to pet 
into blossom. Bobby can hardly therefore believe his ears 
when Belle in a plaintive but firm voice says, 

" Oh no, Bobby, you cannot have it back again ; please 
let me keep it" 

Bobby is completely taken by surprise, and now the lily 
occupies only a second place in his thoughts, compared with 
the necessity of proving to Belle that he must be obeyed at 
any cost. 

He turns round and faces Belle sternly. 

'^ If I had a lily that you had given me, and you asked 
me for it back again, I should not be a cry-baby ; I should 
tell you to take it" 

"Oh, Bobby," says poor Belle beseechingly, "but I do 
want to keep the lily so z^^ much." 

" And I might want to keep it very much," answers Bobby 
in an injured voice ; " but if you asked me for it I should 
not mind : I should say, ' take it' " 

Belle has no answer ready but a sob \ and Bobby gazes 
thoughtfully at the disputed flower, not quite sure what plan 
to pursue next Quite a new side of Belle's character has 
appeared, for he has never known her so obstinate — so slow 
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to yield — on either of the rare occasions that she has held 
out against him. That he must conquer in the end he does 
not doubt, but just for the moment he is puzzled how 
to act. 

Belle is wiping away her tears which are falling fast; 
perhaps the best thing to do would be to stop these tears 
before making any further effort to overcome her obstinacy. 
It is impossible, as every one knows, to aigue with a person 
who does nothing but sob and cry. 

Therefore Bobby sidles up to Belle. 

'^I say, Belle, stop crying now. Do not be such a 
goose." 

Only a sob for answer. 

" You have no idea how ugly it makes you look." 

A louder sob. 

" Uglier than any one I ever saw ! Uglier than the Yellow 
Dwarf ! !" 

Belle buries her face in her two hands. 

"Cousin Cosie is much prettier than you. She never 
cries." 

"Yes — sob — ^she does. I — sob, sob — saw her." Still 
more sobs, and then more sobs. 
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This seems hopeless, for the tears and sobs increase, and 
there is no sign of their stopping. But Bobby has great 
patience, and does not despair. 

He is a great mimic, is Bobby, and this is one of the 
reasons why he is such a capital story teller ; but it is very 
difficult indeed to get Bobby to tell you a story. He has 
never told one for Belle's sole benefit before, and she gives 
a start of surprise when, taking up the rake to assist him, he 
begins in solemn tones : 

" There was once a little girl who used to cry a great 
deal," — a glance of Bobby's demure grey eyes at Belle, who 
already looks ashamed, — ^^ at anything she would cry, even if 
there was nothing to cry about,'' — another glance at Belle, 
who hangs down her head, — ^* one day she was left alone in 
the schoolroom, and she was crying about something some 
one had said to her. She cried so long and so much that 
her tears ran all over the room like a stream. Still she 
went on crying, and her tears got deeper and deeper'' — ^here 
a motion of Bobby's hand shows the supposed depth of the 
tears — " still she went on crying, and the tears got deeper 
and deeper. Still she went on crying, and the tears got so 
deep that she began to float. Then she saw she was 
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drowning, and she screamed for some one to come and 
help/* — Bobby's voice gets shrill and high- — "She could 
not scream very loud, because the tears got into her throat, 
and they were so salt they almost choked her." — Bobby 
gasps and chokes. — " But her big brother heard her screams, 
and he looked in to see what was the matter, and then he 
called very loud," — Bobby's voice gets higher and higher, — 
**for some one to come and help. Then they fetched a 
fishing-rod, and they opened the window and stood outside 
it, and fished about until they caught her." — Here Bobby 
makes use of the rake to show how the fishing process went 
on. — " And so her big brother saved her life, but she was 
ill for a long while afterwards, and when she got well she 
never cried again. And," continues Bobby, in a feeling 
tone, pointing the moral, " perhaps we may not hear you 
scream, or perhaps Jack and Father may be away fishing, 
and may have taken all their fishing-rods with them, and 
then we could not save you, and you must be drowned," 
and Bobby, who is sotaewhat out of breath, concludes with 
a tragical shake of the head 

Belle has been fascinated. Belle has been transfixed, 
Belle's tears have ceased. So far so good. But Belle says 
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never a word about giving up the lily, and the victory 
Bobby counted upon seems as far off as ever. 

''I say, Belle/' says Bobby, speaking in the lord-and- 
master voice that Belle usually obeys at once, 'Mt is no use, 
I must have that lily." 

Belle does not answer, but she turns away her head, and 
Bobby sees no signs of yielding in her attitude, her back 
looks as obstinate as ever. What is to be done now ? He 
tried a little coaxing : " Suppose," thinks Bobby, " that I 
try coaxing a great deal." 

Bobby drops his rake, and draws near to Belle, who is 
looking another way, and does not see what he is about 
In a moment two thin arms twine lovingly round Belle's 
neck, her head is pulled back, a smooth clean cheek is 
gently rubbed against her cheek, sticky and stained with 
many tears, and a voice bewitchingly soft murmurs in her ear, 

" Dear little Belle, darling little Belle, I did not mean 
you looked ugly. You are much prettier than Cousin Cosie. 
Kiss me. Belle, and make it up." 

Bobby has conquered. Belle rights herself quickly, flings 
her arm round Bobby, gives many kisses, and without a 
sigh, without a tear, says, 
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" You may have the lily, Bobby. I do not want it now." 

These are welcome words. Bobby wastes no more time 
in sentiment, but sets to work at once to dig up the lily, 
Belle giving ready help. 

They are thus employed when a voice calls out, 

" Come here, children, I want you." 

" Children, indeed !" calls out Bobby, in indignant answer, 
" I wish you would not call me a child, Jack." 

A few bounds, and Jack is by the side of Bobby, looking 
amusedly down by him. 

" If you are not a child, what are you ?" asks Jack. 

" A boy," replies Bobby, with dignity. 

" I wonder you did not say * a man,' " answers Jack ; 
" but a boy may be a child, Bobby." 

" No," says Bobby, decidedly, " a boy is a boy, and a 
child is a child, and a baby is a baby." 

" Well, then, boy and girl," begins Jack, " but, holloa, 
Bobby, what mischief are you at now ?" 

" None," answer^ Bobby, placidly, " I am only digging up 
this lily, thafs aU." 

" And quite enough," says Jack ; " what are you going to 
do with it?" 
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'' Plant it in my garden/' replies Bobby. 

'' And before the day is over it will be dead,'' says Jack. 
" Why any baby ought to know thai** 

'' Ah/' replies Bobby, unruffled, '^ but then I am a boy, 
not a baby." 

'^ Then show your sense and leave the Uly where it is, 
unless you want to kill it," says Jack. 

Bobby considers. A dead flower is a useless thing. He 
has asserted his rights, and made Belle give in, can he not 
a£ford to be generous ? He decides he can. 

'' You can keep the lily, Belle," he says, shovelling the 
earth over its roots agun, ''run and get some water 
for it." 

Belle, very much pleased at the happy turn her affiurs 
have taken, runs off as fiist as her legs will carry her. When 
she reappears, walking slowly not to spill the water, Bobby 
shouts to her in great excitement, 

'' Make haste, Belle, make haste." Then he rushes to 
meet her with the news. ''Jack is going to take us down 
to the Mill Father has given him a message, and Mother 
says it is shady all the way, and we may go. We will have 
such fun. Now hurry. Belle." 
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"Yes/' says Belle, "only let me water my lily first, please." 

" You can water that by-and-by," answers Bobby. " You 
have not time now. Put your hat on straight, and then you 
will be ready. And now come along." 

" Not so fest, Bobby," says Jack ; " hold out your fists, 
and let us have a look." 

Bobby extends a pair of hands that bear evident tokens 
of his recent gardening. 

" Oh, those won't do at all," says Jack ; " I cannot take 
you for a walk with such dirty hands. Go in, both of you, 
and get yourselves made clean." 

"Oh," answers Bobby in evident derision, "how very 
'tickler we are getting ! I shan't go and wash my hands for 
you, — Belle may if she likes." 

" Belle is a good little thing, and does as she is told," 
says Jack, as Belle quickly disappears. "You had better go 
and wash, for I shall not take you with such dirty paws as 
those," pointing to Bobby's muddy hands in disgust. 

" Ah," replies Bobby, indifferently, " then I must stop at 
home." 

"Now do not be a stupid," says Jack; "you know I 
mean what I say." 
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Bobby puts his hands in the pockets of his blouse, and 
strutting about in exact imitation of Jack, he says, 

" And I mean what I say/' 

" There, leave off that nonsense, and go and wash your 
hands,'' says Jack, who does not much like Bobby's perfect 
mimicry of his voice and manner. " Belle will be back in a 
minute, looking quite spruce." 

" Ten little niggers," begins Bobby. 

" Do you mean to come or hot?" cries Jack, losing patience, 
and seizing Bobby by the shoulders. 

" Do you mean to take me. Jack ?" asks Bobby, very 
sweetly. 

Jack answers by a laugh, not very wise perhaps, but 
almost impossible to help. Bobb/s grey eyes are so full of 
innocent wondering, — ^the little brown oval face raised to 
meet his, has such a calm, grave, good look upon it 

At last a compromise is effected. Bobby consents to 
wash his hands upon condition that Jack washes his also. 

Then they start. Jack in the middle, and a skinny brown 
twin on either side of him. 



yERRVS ARRIVAL. . 

\ OBBY and Belle are at breakiast. Before each of 
1 is a big dish of porridge smothered in 
milk. Bobby aspires to what he calls a " proper 
break&st," that is, like the breakiast Jack has with Father 
and Mother in the dining-room ; porridge he thinks quite 
beneath the dignity of a young man turned seven. But as 
porridge is considered by Mother to be best for them, he 
has to submit 

" There is Jack coming," says Bobby to Belle. 
Belle puts down her spoon and listens. 
" I don't hear him," she says. 

" I hear him whistling somewhere," says Bobby ; " here 
he is," as Jack bounds in at one of the windows. 
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" Come and have breakfast with us," says Bobby; " there 
is plenty of porridge left." 

'' I don't mind having some if there is plenty/' says Jack ; 
" I like porridge." 

^' You would not like it if you had nothing but porridge 
for breakfast every morning," grumbles Bobby. 

'' You ought to eat a good lot of it," says Jack, '' to fill 
you out I never saw two such skinny little beggars in my 
life as you and Belle." 

Bobby's wrath is too deep for words. He is always lar 
menting his own and Belle's unfortunate thinness, but, it is a 
very sore point, and he does not like any one else to notice 
it Jack knows this, and he looks to see how Bobby has taken 
his remark. The grey eyes that meet his are as serene as 
usual, but Bobby draws a deep breath and murmurs between 
his teeth, 

" I'll pay you out" 

"Very well," answers Jack, good-humouredly, "but you 
must be on your very best behaviour for the next week, my 
boy, for Jerry Iredell is coming to-day, and he is most 
dreadfully particular. You never saw such clean, good little 
chaps as his brothers are." 
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Bobby laughs. A low mocking laugh. 

** Oh yes," he says, '' but you can't take me in, JacL 
What time is Jerry coming ?** 

**]eayY' repeats Jack, in a horrified voice; "and who 
.gaye you leave to call him Jerry, I should like to know? 
You must call him * Mr. Iredell,' Bobby, and be very re- 
spectful when you talk to him. Why he is sixteen and a 
half, and he will look upon you as a mere baby, of course." 

Bobby darts a quick glance at Jack to see if he is joking, 
but he is evidently quite in earnest Poor Bobby's feelings 
are doomed to be wounded in every direction this morning, 
but he does not fly out as his brother expected. He looks 
steadfastly at his porridge, and says in a demure, gentle voice, 

"I shall call him Jerry if he calls me Bobby, and if he 
isn't any bigger than you I shan't mind him at all." 

There .is no sign of flinching upon Bobby's &ce, and 
Jack, now that it is too late, regrets that he did not try to 
propitiate his small brother by presenting Jerry to him 
under a pleasanter aspect Bobby respects no age or rank, 
and it is more than possible that he will do as he threat- 
ened, and begin his acquaintance with " Mr. Iredell," in a 
too famfliax manner. 
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"Oh, come now, Bobby," says Jack coaxingly, "be a 
good boy and behave prettily to Gerald Iredell, and after 
he has gone I will give you such a nice new knife." 

" I've got lots of knives," says Bobby, in a meditative 
voice, more as though he were talking to himself than an- 
swering Jack. 

"Well, then. 111 give you anything else you like, only 
promise to be good." 

"All the blades are broken," continues Bobby in the 
same meditative tone. 

" Then you would like another, of course," says Jack ; 
" you shall choose it yourself, and it shall be a beauty." 

" Except one or two," says Bobby, taking up his story 
just from where he left off, and giving no ftirther heed to 
Jack. 

" Now promise, Bobby, there's a good boy," says Jack 
earnestly. 

" Promise what ?" inquires Bobby calmly. 

"Why, promise to be on your best behaviour while 
Iredell is here. Call him ' Mr. Iredell,' and don't treat 
him as though you were the same age as he is. You can 
behave very prettily if you choose. Now promise, Bobby." 
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" I'll — think about it," says Bobby lazily. 

" Promise now, Bobby," cries Jack ; " think of the knife, 
a splendid knife with three blades." 

" Yes," answers Bobby very slowly, and playing with his 
last spoonful of porridge, " 111 — ^think of it" 

"Promise at once, Bobby, promise now," cries Jack 
beseechingly. 

" I'll — think of it," replies Bobby, in exactly the same 
voice as before. 

This is the only answer Jack can get. He is obliged to 
content himself with a faint hope that Bobby, bribed by 
the prospect of the beautiful new knife, may be induced 
to treat Gerald Iredell with the respect due from seven 
to sixteen-and-a-half. 

" There is no chance oi your behaving badly. Belle," says 
Jack aflfectionately. " You are the best little sister a fellow 
ever had." 

Belle looks anxiously across at Bobby, for her heart is 
so filled with love for her twin, that praise in which he has 
no share makes her feel unhappy. But Bobby answers 
back her anxious glance by an encouraging grin, and Belle, 
her mind at rest, says, 
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" Jack, what is he like T 

"Who? — Iredell? Oh, wait, and you will see. There 
is the breakfast bell, I most hurry and wash my hands,'' 
and with a parting injunction to Bobby "not to forget/' 
Jack goes. 

" Pig," says Bobby, " first he has a breakfast here, and 
then he has another with Father and Mother.'' 

" What was that word I heard you use T inquires Nurse 
sternly. 

" Pig," repeats Bobby calmly. 

"You must not use such naughty words," says Nurse. 
" It is very wrong of you indeed to call your brother such 
naughty names." 

" But he ^ a pig," aigues Bobby ; " a pig is greedy and 
so is Jack, and Jack is a pig. I have only had one break- 
fast, and he is going to have another, and that makes 
two." 

"Master Jack was up early working in his garden," 
answers Nurse, "surely you would not grudge him the 
mouthful or two of porridge he had here. It is rude and 
naughty of you to call names. Master Bobby." 

Bobby evidently thinks it wisest to end the discussion, 
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for he asks if they may go and play. They hasten to the 
summer-house, and here Jack finds them when he comes 
with his curly black retriever pup. Bobby is so amiable, 
so interested in helping to teach '' Whiskers" to jump, that 
Jack is much relieved, and feds hopeful that Bobby will 
condescend to behave as an ordinaiy young gentleman of 
seven still under the charge of his Nurse. 

But Jack, on his way to the station in the afternoon, 
thinks it may be as well to give Jerry Iredell a hint of the 
state of a&irs. Jerry is a year and a half older than Jack, 
they were firm friends at Eton, but Jerry left first, and as 
they have not seen each other since, they have so much to 
talk about that they are nearly home before Jack remem- 
bers that he has not mentioned the subject of Bobby. Just 
then Jerry is deep in conversation about the choice of a 
profession. 

" I wish," he says, " that we could both of us go into 
the army. You have no idea. Jack, what a bother it is to 
make up one's mind." 

Jack laughs, for his fiiend was never called anything at 
Eton but "lazy Iredell" -or "sleepy Jerry," and he was 
subject to many jokes, all of which he bore with the good^ 
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humoured endurance which is the sign of an indolent mind. 
He joins in Jack's laugh against himself, and says, 

''How those fellows did chaff: after all, those weren't 
bad times. But seriously, Jack, if one is obliged to do 
something one may as well go into the army. It is all hard 
work,'' he ends with a sigh. 

"Yes," says Jack cheerfully, "I suppose it is, but you 
have got such a start of me, Jerry, I shall never catch 
you up." 

" Oh, I have not done much work this last year ; some- 
how one thing and another prevented me," says Jeny, lazily. 
" Isn't that your house. Jack, appearing above the trees ?" 

"Yes, that is it," says Jack ; " we shall be there directly. 
But, Jerry, I want to tell you about Bobby; he is the 
cheekiest little beggar you ever saw, and he does not care a 
straw for anything anybody says to him. You may talk till 
you are hoarse, and he is just as cool and cheeky at the end 
of it You won't take any notice of an3rthing he may do or 
say, will you, Jerry?" 

"Oh, dear no," says Jerry; "he is quite a small boy, 
isn't he?" 

" Quite," replied Jack ; " he is only seven, and he has 
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the cheek of any number of years in hijn. But here we are, 
Jerry, and there they all are on the terrace waiting for us." 

For they have come in sight of the group under the ve- 
randah. Mrs. Temple is making tea, and Bobby and Belle 
are besieging their Father. They all welcome Jack's friend, 
and Bobby's earnest grey eyes look him well over from head 
to foot. 

Gerald is a great contrast to Jack. The latter is short 
and rather broad, with brown hair and bright china-blue 
eyes. Jerry is like a certain Lady Jane of whom it is said, 

" The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 
The Lady Jane was fair." 

Jerry is "tall and slim," and very, very fair; indeed his 
complexion is so delicately white that he looks as though he 
had been kept under a glass case and only brought out on 
rare occasions. Bobby surveys him with infinite contempt 
as being " more like a girl than a boy," and Jerry thinks as 
he glances at Bobby, " That little fellow cheeky ! why. Jack 
must have been cramming. He looks as though butter 
wouldn't melt in his mouth." 

During tea-time all the attention Bobby can spare from 
satisfying his always huge appetite, is devoted to a further 
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" looking owef* Jeny, and the more he sees of him the more 
his contempt increases. 

" Father/' calls out Bobby, as Mr. Temple is leaving to 
see about one of his horses that is ill ; '* you know you pro* 
mised I should ride with you to King's Elm to-morrow. 
You won't forget, will you, Father?" 

" Do I ever foiget my promises, Bobby?" inquires Father. 

" No, you don't," says Bobby, " but I thought I would 
tell you in case you might foiget. Father." 

Jerry looks at Bobby's thin little figure and gentle brown 
face, and says with good-natured interest, 

" You do not ride alone, Bobby, I suppose ?" 

" No," says Bobby ; '* sometimes with Father and some- 
times with Jack, and once now and then with Mother." 

^* I did not mean that," says Jerry, ^' I meajtit that of 
course you have a leading-rein, do you not?" 

Jack glances anxiously at Bobby. His grey eyes are 
fixed upon Jerry, and if anything they are a shade graver 
than usual, but he only says in a tone of intense disgust and 
indignation, 

<^ A leading-rein ! What nonsense. Why I haven't had 
a leading-rein since I was quite a baby." 
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Jerry smiles in a way that excites Bobby's further indig- 
nation, but he bides his time. 

" I say, Jerry, what would you like to do 7* asks Jack. 
" 1 must find Brown and see if he can come with us to- 
morrow. Will you come and help me hunt him out, or 
will you stay here ?" 

•*I think I would rather stay," answers lazy Jerry: "you 
won't be very long." 

"Oh, no," says Jack. 

Now is Bobby's time. He slips down firom his chair 
and goes round to where Jerry and Jack are talkmg to- 
gether. 

"Jerry," says Bobby in a quiet, patronising voice, "would 
you not like me to amuse you while Jack is away ? Shall I 
show you over the grounds ?" 

Jerry gives a start and looks down at Bobby standing by 
his side. There is no sign of impertinence in the grave, 
demure, brown face that so serenely meets his, and a good 
deal taken aback, he loses his usual self-possession and 
stammers forth a reply that no one can understand. 

" It is no trouble at all," says Bobby, still more sweetly. 
" Belle can come too. Come along, Belle ;" and he is about 
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to lead the way, with Jerry meekly following, when Jack in- 
terposes. 

" Shut up, Bobby," he says, " never mind him, Gerald, he 
is only a child. Run away and play, Bobby." 

It is doubtful if Bobby would have obeyed, but just then. 
Mother, who has been at a distance, and has not heard this 
little by-play, calls him, and he goes to her. 

" Oh, of course I don't mind," says Jerry, laughing ; " but 
I was so taken by surprise, he seemed such a shy little chap." 

" That is just his way," grumbles Jack. 

" He is great fun," says Jerry, consolingly. 

" Yes, if you are not his brother," answers Jack ; " but 
I must go. Snub him well if he tries it on again, Jerry." 

'< Seems to me that is easier said than done," murmurs 
Jerry. 

But the twins have been sent for a walk under the care of 
the footman, and when Jack returns he finds the coast dear. 



MIKSS SUPPER. 

fcT is Sunday : such a perfect Sunday. The sky 
a lovely pale blue, with tiny, fieecy clouds dotted 
over it ; the wind blows just enough to rustle 
the leaves of the trees sleepily ; the birds sing divinely. 

Bobby and Belle, dressed ready for church, stand in the 
hall, waiting for Jack. Jack is in the choir, and as Father 
and Mother do not go to church in the afternoon, the twins 
always go with him instead of with Nurse or either of the 
servants. 

Presently Jack's curly head appears at the top of the 
stairs. " Halloo, youngsters," he says, " you can't go with 
me this atiemoon. You roust go with Nuise instead, but 
you won't mind for once in a way, will you f" 
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Bobby's face darkens, and he gives Belle a shove. 

" There, Belle," he says, " you go, run quick. / shall 
stop at home." 

"Mother will not let you," answers Jack. "Come, 
Bobby, once in a way it can't hurt you to go with Nurse. 
You are the proudest little monkey I ever came across. 
Lots of boys as old as you go to church with their 
Nurse." 

Bobby does not condescend to argue. He knows that 
Jack is right, and that Mother will not let him stay at home, 
so he puts a good face on the matter, and goes off with 
Belle to find Nurse. 

Upon the landing, the twins meet Jerry, also ready for 
church. Though the day is very hot, Jerry is cool as a 
cucumber. Bobby looks with great contempt at a pair of 
the palest lavender kid gloves, which Jerry is carefully put- 
ting on. 

" Mind you don't hurry, Jerry," he says, in a very anxious 
voice, " the sun is so hot, and you might have a sunstroke, 
you know." 

These are Nurse's words to Bobby this morning, and he 
repeats them in exactly Niu^e's voice. 
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Again Jerry looks to see if Bobby is laughing at him, and 
again Bobby meets his gaze with such a demure grave ex- 
pression that Jerry thinks, " Ton my word I can't make that 
little chap out. If it is cheek I never saw a grown-up fellow 
cany it off so well." 

Across the fields to church, under the despised escort of 
Nurse, go the twins. Across the same fields, only by the 
lower path — that leading firom the village — ^go Old Betty and 
her great-grandson, Mike. 

Old Betty has passed her eighty-first year, but she walks 
briskly along, and her small twinkling eyes take in every- 
thing as clearly as when she was thirty years younger. 
Mike looks clean and stolid, as though his great-grand- 
mother had scrubbed his face so hard to get it clean and 
shiny, that she had taken all the spirit out of him. His 
dull, rosy face brightens a little when, half-way through the 
hedge, he sees such a splendid tuft of ragged-robin, just 
the very thing he wants for his garden, llie temptation is 
great, one glance at Old Betty, but she is looking another 
way, and Mike is at the bottom of the ditch, plunging into 
the brambly hedge. 

For a second Old Betty stands breathless with horror, 
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then she seizes Mike by his collar and gives him such a 
vigorous shaking that his hat falls from his head, and his 
head feels as though it were going to follow his hat 

'' Oh, you are a precious rascal/' says Old Betty, pausing 
at last quite exhausted, and bringing out her words in gasps. 
'^ I never see such an ongrateful boy in all my bom days ; 
jest look at the state you're in arter all the trouble I had to 
get you clean and neat, and there you are covered all ower 
wi' prickles and dirt 1 And a-pickin' flowers on the Sab- 
bath when there's six days for you to pick 'em in, and only 
one blessed day out of all the seven for you to leave 'em 
alone ! Look at little Master from the Hall over there 
walkin' along by the side of his Nurse so pretty behaved, 
like the little angel as he is. Yes, look at him well, Mike, 
and take 'sample from him, and then you'll be a comfort to 
your great-grandmother in her old age, 'stead of bein' the 
plague you are." 

There is nothing so aggravating to any one old or young, 
as to have some one else held up to them as a '' 'sample" 
of what they ought to be, and Mike gazes at Bobby with 
very ill feelings in his heart towards him. Bobby, on the 
other hand, who has watched this little scene with breathless 
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interest, sympathises with Mike and wishes Old Betty had 
not looked round just in time to discover Mike plunging 
after the ragged-robin. 

But neither Betty nor Mike can read Bobby's thoughts, 
and they only see in him " little Master from the Hall," 
looking like a picture in his dainty blue velvet suit, with 
point-lace ruffles and cuiOfs. Betty, as she feasts her eyes 
upon her favourite, enlarges to such an extent upon his 
goodness, sweet-temper, and beauty, that Mike is goaded 
into breaking silence. 

*^ I could lick 'un all to nothin','' he sa3rs with a scornful 
glance at Bobb/s thin little figure and pale, delicate face. 

Old Betty stands aghast. The idea of her great-grandson 
daring, even in thought, to pit himself in common fight 
against "little Master from the Hall." Betty has never 
before had so dear an insight into what she calls "the 
depths of Mike's evil heart" The little bell striking up 
warns her she has no time to lose, for she prides herself 
upon being in church five minutes before the service begins. 
She contents herself therefore with keeping firm hold of 
Mike's wrist, and as she drags him after her through the 
diurchyaid she mutters, 
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** There shall never a mossal o' supper pass your lips to- 
night for speakin' they words.'* Mike hears, and his face 
hardens into sullen obstinaqr as he follows Old Betty to a 
seat. 

Bobby is in a state of mind not much better than Mike's, 
for as they reach the last field who should be coming up the 
lane but Geoffry Manners. And Geof&y, who is a month 
younger than Bobby, is with his big sister, walking by her 
side and carrying her books, ^' like a gentleman." Bobby's 
first instinct, when he catches sight of Geoffiy, is to run 
away ; but behind him, as he sees when he tiuns roimd, are 
the housemaid and footman, so there is nothing to be done 
but to go straight on. Geoffiy and Bobby exchange grins 
fi-om a distance, but to Bobby's excited fancy Geoffry's grin 
is a grin of derision as his eyes wander on to Nurse, and 
Bobby flushes scarlet with wounded pride. 

After the Children's Service, which consists of—- 

1. Hynm, 

2. Catechising, 

3. Litany of the Holy Child, 

is over, Jack and Jerry go for a walk, and when next they 
all meet it is at dessert, for the twins always come to dessert 
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upon Sundays, as the dinner is then at half-past five, instead 
of eight o'clock. Jerry watches Bobby very closely, but 
Bobby is quite unconscious of this ; he is so intent upon 
dividing everything that is given him into two shares, one 
half he eats, and the other half he puts on one side. 

" What is that for, Bobby ?" inquires Father at last 

" For Mike, Old Betty's great-grandson, Father," answers 
Bobby ; " may we take it to him when dessert is over?" 

"If any one can go with you," says Mother; "we 
will see if Sarah has time to take you before she goes to 
church." 

"Sarah went to church this afternoon. Mother," says 
Bobby. 

"Yes, but she is going this evening too," answers Mother. 
" I will give her some tea to take to Old Betty, as you are 
taking something to Mike. What made you think of him 
specially to-day, Bobby?" 

Bobby answers vaguely. 

" Oh, we saw him as we went to church this afternoon, 
didn't we, Belle ?" 

"Yes," replies Belle, "and Old Betty too." 

" I say, Bobby," says Jack, " I wish you would not sing so 
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loud in church. I heard your voice this afternoon in a shrill 

scream above all the others." 

It was Bobby's favotuite hymn that was sung, one that he 

knows by heart, even though it has a great many verses. 

He certainly did use his voice to some purpose in the 

chorus, 

** Oh that I had wings of angels, 

Here to spread and heavenwaid fly, 
I would seek the gates of Zion, 
Far beyond the starry sky." 

" Mother says," replies Bobby, quite unmoved by Jack's 
remark, ^' that when I can read properly I shall go into the 
choir, and then I shall sing louder than you. Jack." 

" I thought he sang very well," says Jeny, when the twins 
have gone to get ready ; " he has such a good idea of time 
and tune." 

'< Don't tell him that," says Jack, ''he is conceited 
enough about it already." 

Down in the hollow at Old Bett/s cottage, Mike, seated 
upon a veiy high chair which does duty for the stool of 
repentance, is undeigoing his punishment for the day's 
misconduct 
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*' There/' says Old Betty, " now I'm goin' to read you a 
chapter out o' the Bible, and then you'll say your prayers 
and go to bed without a bite or sup. Ill see if I can't cure 
you of they evil tempers." 

The cure seems fax enough off, to judge from Mike's ex- 
pression, which is not a penitent one. Instead of listening 
to his great-grandmother's reading, his thoughts are with 
" little Master from the Hall," as he saw him this afternoon, 
— the sweet, grave, brown fece, the demure grey eyes, the 
dusky hair cut dose to the small round head, the blue velvet 
suit with the white lace collar and ruffles, — ^these make up 
a picture that is clearly impressed upon Mike's mind, and 
that, by contrast with his present plight, forces from the un- 
happy boy a howl qf mingled rage and misery. 

" If s all along o' he," thinks Mike, " that I've had this 
jawing, and now ain't a-goin' to have no supper. And ^ 
don't know what 'tis to be hungry and ha' naught to eat. 
I don't care what Aer says, but I should like ' little Master* 
to Stan' up with I, and I'd soon pitch into he, my I wouldn't 
I jest," and as the ^' no supper" rises up before Mike, his 
sobs which had ceased for a minute begin again with re- 
newed vigour. 
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Patience, little Mike ! You have been unjustly treated, 
but coming to you, yes upon its way now, is a lovely supper 
in a paper bag — a big bunch of raisins and some almonds, 
two summer apples, some gingerbread, a lad/s finger, and 
a large slice of plum-cake which Mother added to Bobby's 
store. 

Mike's great-grandmother thinks that his tears are tears 
of repentance, and being very pleased to see these signs of 
a softened heart she presses home to Mike the moral to be 
drawn from the chapter she has just read. Mike's one 
thought now is that he is hungrier and hungrier, and as his 
sobs and howls increase Old Betty leans back in her chair 
and looks at him more approvingly than she has for many 
a long day. To any one else poor Mike would appear an 
unhappy sight, his back aches with sitting so long upright, 
his legs dangle uneasily down firon; his high chair, his clothes 
are tumbled and awry, his face is tear-stained and dirty, and 
he is rubbing his knuckles hard into both his eyes. 

There is a knock at the door. 

" Come in," says Old Betty. 

And Bobby enters, followed by Belle and SaraL . 

'' How d'ye do ?" says Bobby, coming forward in his pretty 
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ready way with his cap and the paper bag grasped with 
some difficulty in one hand and the other hand held out to 
Old Betty. Good manners cost nothing and are worth a 
great deal. It is Bobby's pretty ways chiefly that make 
him such a general favourite with everybody rich and poor, 
for Bobby makes no diflerence in his manners towards 
people whom it has pleased God to make poorer than their 
neighbours. It is quite as easy to be kind and nice to 
every one, to speak gently and courteously, as it is to be 
surly and to behave more like a bear than a Christian. 
Besides, it is right to be courteous, and it is wrong to be 
rude. 

"It £f a treat to set eyes on you, Master Bobby," says 
Old Betty, "do I see you pretty well, sir?" 

" Quite well, thank you," replies Bobby, "we have brought 
Mike some dessert for his supper." 

The scowl with which Mike has been regarding the chil- 
dren, vanishes at the magic word " supper." But the sullen 
look retums,*the brightness goes as quickly as it came, for 
Old Betty's wrinkled hand is upon the paper bag, and Mike 
knows that, once > in his great-grandmother's clutches, the 
lovely contents of that paper bag will be doled out — ^bit by 
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bit, fragment by fragment, until the bits and the fragments 
become so dry that they lose all taste and flavour. 

** Thank ye kindly, Master Bobby, for a-thinkm' of the 
likes o' he/' says Old Betty, curtseying low. " And I wish 
Mike was more deservin' of the kindness that be showered 
upon him.'' 

But it is not Bobby's intention to loose hold of the paper 
bag, he still keeps his hand upon it. 

'' Please," he says, in his winning way, '^ please may we 
give it to Mike — Belle and me ? And please may we go 
out of doors and eat it?" 

Old Betty looks grimly at Mike. Such a proceeding as 
this is not at all to her taste, but still she does not like to 
refuse '' little Master from the HalL" So she says, speaking 
very sternly, 

** I'm sure it's much Mike ought to be obliged to you^ 
Master Bobby, and I hope you will kmdly excuse his want 
o' manners. I never see'd a boy as is a worse credit than 
that 'ere boy who is my own, only great-grandchild And 
he's been that 'ere naughty to-day that I was a-sendin' him 
to bed without his bit o' supper, and — " 

" Oh," says Bobby, interrupting gently ; " but you pro- 
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mised he may come into the garden and have what we have 
brought him. Please may he come now ?" 

" Make your' bow and say ' thank you,' " says Old Betty, 
dragging Mike o£f his chair and giving him a vicious shake. 
''And take care that you behave yourself with the little 
Master as is so good to you, which you don't deserve noways." 

Old Betty's eyes follow the children as they go into the 
strip of garden at the back of the cottage. Her fingers itch 
after that paper bag, and it is doubtful whether she would 
not have seized even now some of its contents, if Sarah 
had not with great tact produced the packet of tea, and so 
turned her thoughts in another direction. 

Mike's delight is great if his words are few, and the three 
children are perfectly happy. 

And as Mike toils up the steep stair to his tiny attic to 
go to bed, there are very different thoughts in his heart to 
what were there an hour ago. True, his great-grand- 
mother's '' good-night" has been a very cross and snappish 
one, and there is no kind Mother to come in when he is 
nearly asleep, to bend over him and kiss him fondly. Yet 
the world seems a much brighter world, and he so much 
happier a boy in it 
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He says his prayers reverently and gets into bed. Again 
the same picture haunts him that haunted him during Old 
Betty's reading, but this time it excites no angry or envious 
feelings. 

On the contrary, a happy smile plays round Mike's round 
rosy face, washed as clean and shiny as when he went to 
church to-day, and clenching his fist at an imaginary foe, 
he says out loud, 

" If ever he wants a chap to stan' up for un, I'll be the 
chap." 

Good night, little Mike. Your Guardian Angel is beside 
you, and the good God is watching you, as you lie covered 
over with a well-worn patchwork quilt, just as lovingly as 
He is watching Bobby in his dainty white-covered bed at 
the Hall. 



BOBBTS CRIMSON STOCKINGS. 

?AR from Jack and Bobby and Belle there lives 
a lady named Mrs. Somen. She is not old, 
though her hair is white as snow. She is tail 
and stately, with a handsome but cold, stem-looking face. 
Years ^0 she had very great troubles, and she left her 
home where she was living then, and came to Somercourt. 
When first she came to Somercourt she made the people 
all around understand that she wished to be left quite alone 
in her retirement, and that she would see no visitors, And 
for fifteen years she has lived alone, seeing no one except- 
ing her servajits, and never leaving her own grounds, not 
even to go to church. 
There is one friend whom she has not foigotten, to 
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whom she writes every now and then. This is Mrs. 
Temple, Bobb/s mother. 

To-day Mrs. Somers is pacing up and down the broad 
gravel path in front of her house. She is thinking aloud, 
as she has got rather into the habit of doing, perhaps 
because she has no one but servants to talk to, and it is a 
relief sometimes to think aloud. 

<' It is a long time since I have written to Grace Temple," 
she sa3rs, as she stoops to pull up a tiny weed, '^ I must 
write to her to-day or to-morrow. I wonder if she has 
altered much. Let me see ; it must be seventeen years ago 
since I saw her last I certainly should like to see her 
again, and she has often asked me to pay her a visit, but I 
shall never stir outside these gates until I am carried out to 
be buried. I wonder if Grace would come and stay with 
me for a fortnight ; I certainly should like to see her again. 
I wouldn't ask any one else to stay with me, but I was always 
fond of Grace. I suppose I must ask her husband and 
children. I think she said she had three children ; I hope 
they will keep out of the way; I don't like children ; and I 
hope if I have to see them at all that they will behave pro- 
perly. I must think this well over before I make up my 
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mind. It is a great responsibility having people to stay 
with me after living alone for fifteen years. And children 
too ! Well, I'U see, TU see." 

Mrs. Somers does think her plan well over, and then she 
writes a letter to Mrs. Temple asking them all to pay her 
a visit. 

This letter causes a commotion when it is received, and 
all because of Bobby. He is so irrepressible that they 
dread the sensation he may produce upon so orderly a 
household as that of Somercourt, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Somers herself. At length after much thought it is settled 
that the twins are to go. Jack is on a visit at the Iredells', 
whose place is only twelve miles distant from Somercourt, 

* 

so that he will join them and travel home with them. 

The joiuney is a long one, for though they leave home at 
nine in the morning they do not reach Somercourt until 
seven in the evening. The house and grounds are enclosed 
by high walls, and as the gates open to admit the carriage 
both the twins burst into loud cries of delight. 

The garden is small compared with many they know, but 
never garden so gay and bright have they seen before.* 
There is no lawn, and there are no trees worth mentioning • 

F 
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every inch of ground is used up in flower-beds of every 
shape and form. These are filled with flowers of the love- 
liest colours, all a mass of bloom. Little winding walks of 
grass divide the beds from each other. Belle, dreamy Belle, 
draws a deep breath and clapping her hands, says, 

« It is fairy-land." 

Bobby, practical even in the midst of his admiration, 
says, 

" Nonsense ; it's Somercourt. What a jolly lot of flowers." 

Mrs. Somers is waiting to receive them, and the tired 
children are at once dismissed to supper and bed. 

Bobby wakes very early the next morning, and as soon 
as he remembers where he is, he jumps out of bed and runs 
to the window. 

The flowers have not run away since last evening. They 
stand in their borders dressed in their gay robes, and look 
up to Bobby with smiling eyes that seem to invite him to 
join them. It is quite light, but the sun is not yet up, per- 
haps he is putting the finishing touches to his toilette below 
the horizon, for the sun is a bit of a dandy and likes to 
show himself splendidly attired. Early as it is Mrs. Somers 
is ahready in the garden, walking in and out the mazes of 
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the flower-beds with her basket and scissors in her hand, 
snipping off a dead leaf here, or a drooping flower there. 

Shyness is never one of Bobb/s weaknesses ; the sight of 
Mrs. Somers' stem cold face does not awe him in the least. 
He glances at Belle — she is sleeping soundly — then he 
crosses the floor and very quietly shuts the door that opens 
into a smaller room where Nurse sleeps. 

" I'll go and help her," he says to himself, in a low voice, 
returning to the window. '' I wonder if I can And a basket 
and scissors. What fun it will be to dress myself, and how 
surprised Belle will be. I must be very gentle though, or I 
shall wake her. I shan't be able to splash about and have 
a good bath." 

He steps softly into his bath and uses the sponge very 
tenderly, giving a little jump and anxious look towards the 
bed whenever the water splashes. But Belle is tired by 
yesterday's journey, and so is Nurse, for no sound comes 
from the inner room. 

The bath over he is easier in mind and proceeds to the 
actual dressing process. With wonderlful patience he grap- 
ples with strings and refractory buttons, but Rome, as every 
one knows, was not built in a day, and by tying all the 
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strings in a knot, and by exercising great firmness over the 
buttons, not one of which will he leave unconquered, he is 
at length ready — all but his hair and his outer-garments. 

These latter require some thought At home the twins 
are always attired in brown-holland until they dress for tea 
with Mother. But if they go out to spend the day anywhere 
the brown-hollands are set aside for something better. The 
question that arises before Bobby is — ^whether they are to 
consider themselves at home and to dress in their " scrub/' 
or whether they are to consider themselves " as spending 
the day out/' and to wear their afternoon attire. There is 
no one whose advice Bobby can ask, but the instincts of a 
gentleman are strong within him, and as he remembers that 
he is going to help a lady, and a stranger, he decides in 
favour of the black velvet suit, which is what he usually 
wears on afternoons at home. 

Several drawers are opened before he opens the right 
one. Clean collar and ruffles have been tacked into his 
black velvet tunic, and he is about to get into the knicker- 
bockers, when he sees he has forgotten his stockings. 

'' I wonder which colour she likes best," he murmurs, as 
he pauses before the drawer where his stockings are, a 
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goodly pile of them, purple, blue, scarlet, crimson, and 
several shades of the same colour. '^ She has a lot of red 
flowers, I dare say she likes red best, this pair will just 
match that jolly bed of geraniums," and he pulls out from 
the heap before him a pair of bright rose-red stockings, 
which he quickly puts on. Then his boots, then his tunic 
and knickerbockers; then being so far dressed he kneels 
down and says his morning prayers. 

But there is still his hair, and this he has left to the last, 
from a feeling that it will be the most difficult to do, and 
that it is better to defer the. evil moment. The toilette 
table is, fortunately for him, a low one, and he is quite able 
to see himself in the looking-glass. First, he takes a brush 
in each hand, as he has seen his father do, and brushes 
vigorously both sides at once. But the only result is an 
unpleasant scratching of his cheeks and neck, and he is 
forced to leave oflf. Then he tries only one brush, but 
brush as hard as he will, and as long as he can, he cannot 
persuade his hair to lie flat It stands up on end, it goes 
every way but the right way. And the patience and firm- 
ness which he used with such success in the matter of 
strings and buttons seem useless here. He looks at him- 
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self in the looking-glass, and as he looks he feels in despair : 
how can he show himself before a lady, and a strange lady, 
such a fright as this ? Bobby is not vain as a rule, but he 
has a great idea of the fittingnesi and decency of things, 
and it certainly is neither fitting nor decent that he should 
make his appearance before Mrs. Somers with hair like 
this. He is in despair, until a happy idea strikes him. 

'^ ril take the brush and comb down stairs," he says, with 
a little jump of trivunph at having got out of his difficulty, 
^'I shall see some one downstairs, and they will do it 
for me." 

Brush and comb in hand, he descends into the hall, but 
it is quite deserted. He then makes his way down a long 
passage, at the end of which are several closed doors. He 
listens and hears voices inside one of the doors ; at this he 
knocks loudly, and a voice says, '^ Come in." 

There are several people standing in a group in front of 
the fire, talking. Their amazement is so great when they 
see who is their visitor, that they cease talking and stare at 
Bobby. 

He, not a wee bit daunted, advances nearer, and as he 
does so he thinks, '^ I'll ask the Cook. Cooks are always 
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incest. I wonder if she makes such good gingerbread as 
Mrs. Cook at Granny's." 

** Please," says Bobby, facing the group, "which is 
Cook?" 

" I am, my little dear," says a voice, " and what may you 
want with me?" 

" I got up before Nurse and Belle were awake," answers 
Bobby, "and I dressed myself, but I could not brush my 
hair. I tried, but I could not do it. Please Mrs. Cook, 
will you brush it nicely for me ? Here is a brush, and here 
is a comb." 

" That I will," says Cook readily, " and what a clever 
young gentleman to dress yourself without a body helping 
you, to be sure !" 

"Oh no," replies Bobby with much modesty, "it was 
very easy — except my hair." 

" And where may you be going now ?" inquires Cook. 

" I am going in the garden to help Mrs. Somers," answers 
Bobby, " she is all by herself." 

Cook and the other servants exchange glances. 

" Better stay with us," they say, " stay and have some 
breakfast along with us until Nurse and Miss Belle are up." 
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" Thank you," says Bobby, ** but I want to go to Mrs. 
Somers. Do you know which colour she likes best V^ 

The servants laugh, and being asked separately by Bobby 
they all say, " No." 

'^ Bless your little heart," says Cook, '^ Mrs. Somers, she 
don't trouble herself about no colours." 

"Oh, but she must," says Bobby, "why does she 
have such pretty coloured flowers if she does not like 
them?" 

" She does like flowers," say the servants all together, and 
Cook adds, "she's mighty fond of flowers, them is her 
hobby." 

" Then she must like colours if she likes flowers," argues 
Bobby. " Thank you very much, Mrs. Cook, for brushing 
my hair. And please, will you lend me a basket and 
scissors ?" 

Bobby clings to his Cook. The others are pressing 
round him admiring and caressing him, but Bobby, deaf 
to their blandishments, clings to his Cook. Cook soon 
finds a basket, and several pairs of scissors are produced, 
from which he takes his choice. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Cook," he says ; " good-bye, every- 
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body/' and he sallies forth in haste, the basket slung on his 
aim. 

The sun is up and dressed now, and clouds of crimson, 
purple, and gold, flood the entire sky. Which is the 
brightest, the bes^utiful floor of heaven or the beautiful floor 
of earth? The one seems to reflect the other. Bobby 
standing on the steps, lost in admiration, decides that the 
sky is the most beautiful. If Belle were not so snugly 
tucked between the sheets she would call this more fairy- 
land than ever. 

The light and the colours are very dazzling. Bobb3r's 
eyes seek out Mrs. Somers, and at last discover her, bending 
over a flower-bed close by the drive. 

In a second Bobby is by her side, waiting to be re- 
cognised. She does not look up, but she says snap- 
pishly, 

'^ Wait a minute, Robert, until I can attend to you. How 
late you are this morning, you have kept me waiting such 
a long time. It is very tiresome of you, Robert, and I 
must beg it does not happen again." 

Bobby is much surprised. This is not the way strangers 
usually speak to him. But of course if Mrs. Somers ex- 
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peeted him and waited for him he must explain matters. 
He answers meekly, 

'^ I am so sorry I kept you waiting, but I could not make 
my h^ir go flat I had my bath, and dressed myself, but I 
could not make my hair go flat, it was so difficult. I tried 
a long time, and then I came down, and Cook did it 
for me." 

Mrs. Somers is tall, and she straightens herself to her 
full height so suddenly that Bobby gives a jump. Her as- 
tonished eyes see — ^not Robert the gardener — ^but Robert 
Temple. 

She smiles grimly, but gives Bobby no welcome, only 
says coldly, 

'^ I did not think of seeing you. When I said ^ Robert,' 
I meant the gardener. But if your name is Robert we 
must call him something else while you are here." 

Bobby explains that though his name is Robert, no one 
calls him anything but '^ Bobby." 

<' Then Robert can still be Robert," says Mrs. Somers. 
" Did you sleep well last night, Bobby ?" 

'<Yes, thank you," says Bobby, ''Belle is fast asleep 
now," he adds, '' at least she was when I came down stairs." 
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' " And what made you get up so early ?" asks Mrs. 
Somers. 

" I looked out of the window and saw you all by your- 
self," replies Bobby, " and I dressed myself to come and 
help you." 

There is a pause of a minute or two. Mrs. Somers is 
wondering how she can get rid of Bobby, for she does not 
want his company. While she is pondering what excuse 
she can make, Bobby, finding she does not speak, holds out 
his basket, and says,' 

'^ Here is a basket and scissors. Now may I begin and 
help you cut oflf the dead flowers ?*' 

Again Mrs. Somers is at a loss for an answer, and every 
moment she hesitates makes it more difficult to send Bobby 
away. Every moment makes it harder to say ''I don't 
want you" to the expectant little figure standing beside her 
with the good sweet face, the demure grey eyes that look up 
into hers firom out of their brown skin, and firom beneath 
their dusky fiinge of hair. In the distance, coming towards 
her at a great rate as though he expected a scolding, is 
Robert the gardener. Something must be decided, and 
Mrs. Somers says, 
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** If I trust you to cut off the dead flowers, will you be 
very careful and not cut off the flowers in blossom ? You 
know, Bobby, I am very fond of my flowers, and I shall be 
quite angry if you spoil any. Now you must promise to be 
very careful indeed. See, these are the ones you must 
cut oflf." 

Bobby looks at the flower and leaf she points out He 
is very proud to be trusted, and says, 

" Oh, I will be so careful." 

" Then while I speak to Robert will you go to that large 
round bed just in front of that window ? I will come to you 
directly I have finished with Robert," says Mrs. Somers. 

Bobby goes ofi* to the border of geraniums Mrs. Somers 
pointed out. Here he begins snipping off the dead leaves 
and flowers, while his namesake gets a scolding for his late 
arrival Part of the scolding reaches Bobby's ears, and sets 
him thinking. 

" He is late," thinks Bobby, " I don't wonder he gets 
scolded. I wonder what made him late. I suppose it was 
not his hair that kept him. Father always does his own 
hair, and he manages to make it go flat Mine wouldn't, I 
wonder why. Robert is grown-up like Father, so I sup- 
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pose he does his own hair. I don't believe I shall ever be 
a man, it takes such a long time to grow up. There is 
another geranium like my stockings. There is Robert 
going away now, I wonder if , he is nice. Mrs. Cook 
is nice, but I wish they would not kiss me so much. I 
can never grow up to be a man if they will go on kiss- 
ing me." 

" How are you getting on?'* asks Mrs. Somers, coming up 
behind Bobby. 

Bobby holds up his basket for her to see. Mrs. Somers 
examines it closely, and is much relieved to find that Bobby 
has not cut off any of the live flowers. 

" That is a good little boy," she says, approvingly. " I 
am glad you are to be trusted, Bobby. Now I am going to 
set to work again," and Mrs. Somers begins snipping away at 
the same flower-bed with Bobby. And while she snips she 
keeps an eye upon Bobby, to see that he does his portion 
properly. 

" What made Robert so late ?" asks Bobby, in a confiden- 
tial voice, as though he had known Mrs. Somers and Robert 
for years. 

" I do not know," answers Mrs. Somers ; " it was very 
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tiresome, for I wanted him to be extra early this morning. 
There is so much to be done/' 

'' Perhaps it was his hair that kept him," suggests Bobby ; 
^' it was my hair that kept me, you know/' 

'' I do not think his hair kept him/' says Mrs. Somers, 
with a smile. " What do you think of my flowers, Bobby?*' 

"They are jolly," says Bobby, heartily. "I say, Mrs. 
Somers, which coloiu- do you like best?" 

" Do you mean which coloured flower do I like best ?' 
asks Mrs. Somers. 

"No, not— ex — ^actly," says Bobby. "I mean which 
colour altogether do you like best ?" 

Mrs. Somen considers for a minute, then points to a rose- 
coloured flower and says, 

" This colour." 

" Oh," says Bobby, triumphantly, " I thought so. This 
morning when I got up I wondered which colour you liked 
best, and then I saw such a lot of red-coloured flowers 
that I thought you liked red best. So I put on my stock- 
ings to match. Look;" and Bobby, rising to his feet, 
stretches out first one crimson-stockinged leg, and then the 
other. 
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" A very pretty pair indeed," says Mrs. Somers ; " but 
did you really put them on to please me ?'' 

" Oh yes/' replies Bobby '; " was not it lucky I chose the 
right colour?" 

" Very," says Mrs. Somers ; and she has no time to say 
more, for the garden is echoing with cries for "Master 
Bobby, Master Bobby !" 

" Some one is calling you," says Mrs. Somers; "run quick, 
and see who it is." 

Bobby is not in a hurry to go, for he has recognised the 
voice of Nurse. " I will come back," he says, leaving his 
basket behind him. 

Long after the patter of Bobby's feet has died away in 
the distance, long after the voice has ceased to call, Mrs. 
Somers raises her head from her incessant snip, snip, snip, 
and with a softer smile than usual upon her stem handsome 
face she says, 

" And he actually put on his crimson stockings to please 
me I What a very odd little boy he is." 

The "odd little boy" does not return to his work, but 
Mrs. Somers is not surprised. He is captured by Nurse, 
who says that Belle, finding herself in a strange house, and 
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seeing no signs or trace of Bobby, declares he is lost, and is 
crying bitterly, refusing to be comforted without her twin. 

" If Belle really wants me," says Bobby, with dignity, " I 
will go to her ; but it is very silly of her to cry." 

" And oh, you tiresome boy," says Nurse angrily, as she 
vainly tries to keep pace with Bobby's nimble feet, " you 
aggravating boy, what have you been about, and who dressed 
you ?" 

" I dressed myself," says Bobby, serenely. " And I have 
been helping Mrs. Somers in the garden." 

" Helping 1" echoes Nurse. " More likely youVe been 
hindering ! thaf s more in your way than helping. And 
Master Bobby, let me tell you, you must not make yourself 
so free and easy here ; you are on a visit, and not in your 
own home. Mrs. Somers don't want you bothering after 
her." 

Bobby is of a different opinion, but he makes no reply. 
He is fully persuaded in his own mind that his society is as 
agreeable to Mrs. Somers as hers is to him, and he is quite 
determined to follow up his acquaintance in spite of any- 
thing Nurse may choose to say or think. 

Belle's tears are treated in the ofifhand way that has 
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always more effect with her than Nurse's petting, whose 
darling she is. 

" Oh, you are a goose, Belle," this is Bobby's greeting ; 
" and how lazy you are ! Only just dressed, and IVe been 
up these ages ! The garden is jolly full of flowers, but there 
is no room for us to play. I am so hungry, and if you 
come here while Nurse is getting breakfast ready, I will 
whisper something to you." 

Bobby and Belle retire into the window recess, and Belle 
has there whispered into her ear a long and full account of 
the morning's adventures. 

" What do you suppose made Robert late ?" asks Bobby. 
*' Mrs. Somers said she did not think it was his hair." 

"Perhaps," says Belle, after a moment's thought, "he 
forgot to say his prayers, and had to go back to say them." 

This suggestion of Belle's is received by Bobby with the 
contempt with which all Belle's suggestions are received. 

" Breakfast is ready," calls out Nurse. 

Bobby's nose, as well as his eyes, tells him that the porridge 
and milk have followed them to Somercourt. 

"A make-believe breakfast," says Bobby, with a disdain- 
ful sniff as he follows Belle to the table. 



\ 



BELLE TRIES NOT TO BE A GOOSE. 

'^HIS is the beginning of Bobby's friendship with 
Mrs. Somers. There is a charm about Bobby 
which few people can withstand; it is impos- 
sible to be really cross with him, there is such winning power 
in the sweet grave face, in the quaint gentle manner. Since 
the morning that Bobby put on his crimson stockings to 
please her, Mrs. Somers has opened her heart and taken 
Bobby in. And it is strange how &scinated Bobby is by 
Mrs. Someis. Most children would be repelled by her 
sternness and coldness. Not so Bobby. The very fact of 
her being different from any one he has ever seen before 
seems to attract him particularly. Upon every possible oc- 
casion he seeks her society, and though no tendernesses 
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pass between them they understand each other perfectly. 
And though Mrs. Somers never invites Bobby to join her, 
she expects him as a matter of course ; when he does not 
come her work gets on much slower from her constant stop- 
ping to look towards the house to see if Bobby is in sight, 
and poor Robert gets so many more scoldings that he too 
thinks as he tries in vain to please Mrs. Somers, that he 
wishes " the little gentleman would come." 

Therefore every morning sees Bobby rise with the dawn, 
and every dawn sees Nurse awakened from sleep, a hair 
brush pushed into her hand, and a small voice repeats im- 
patiently, " Please, Nurse, wake up to do my hair, it is such 
a joUy morning." 

Do not imagine from this that Bobby has forsaken his 
Cook. Far from it. Her gingerbread, made expressly 
for him, equals that of Mrs. Cook at Granny's for crisp- 
ness and delicacy of flavour, and when Bobby cannot 
be with Mrs. Somers he likes his Cook. But it does not 
suit his purpose to go down to the kitchen to get his hair 
done; there is too much kissing, and they keep him too 
long talking, Niurse must be waked up to brush his hair 
instead. 
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And every sunrise sees Bobby and Mrs. Somers hard at 
work side by side in the garden. 

Bobby has also improved his acquaintance with his name- 
sake the gardener, and in a confidential interview he has 
discovered that it was not his hair or his prayers that kept 
Robert that morning. He had had a bad head-ache and 
overslept himself. 

Belle's life at Somercourt is not nearly so pleasant as 
Bobb/s. She is a shy reserved child, slow to make friends, 
and though Bobby has done much by ridicule and example 
to overcome her shyness, yet even his most convincing 
words fail where Mrs. Somers is concerned. Whenever Mrs. 
Somers speaks to her or notices her in any way, Belle is 
seized with a fit of terror and shyness, and trembles from 
head to foot. The stem, cold, severe face and manner that 

R 

fascinate Bobby quite frighten poor little Belle. As much 
as possible she is kept out of Mrs. Somers' way, but to do 
this she must be very often separate from Bobby, and Belle's 
life is bound up in her twin. Father and Mother try in 
vain to console her for the loss of Bobb/s society. Belle is 
grateful, as she always is, for their loving attentions, but she 
hangs her head like a flower beaten down by the rain, and 
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she goes her way listless and interested in nothing. Little 
Belle would rather be sat upon by Bobby than caressed by 
any one else. 

Sometimes Mother takes her for a drive, or Father sets 
her on his knee and tells her a story, a story so long and so 
iateresting that at any other time Belle would have listened 
with breathless interest and varying colour. Now in the 
drive with Mother Belle is silent and grave, and the while 
she is sitting on Father's knee, and the story is being told. 
Belle's head rests against his shoulder, the comers of her 
mouth droop, and her eyes have such a sad look in them 
that it makes one's heart ache to see her. 

Belle is not jealous of Bobby's sudden devotion to Mrs. 
Somers, such a thought never enters Belle's gentle mind, 
but it is the first time her twin has ever had an interest 
apart from her, or which she could not in some way share. 
Belle is learning that she cannot always become Bobby's 
second self, she must have a separate life T}f her own. Belle 
does not understand this, she is too young, but she feels 
that yfhsa Bobby is with Mrs. Somers nothing seems nice, 
and that everything is very different from when they were at 
home, and she was Bobby's chief and favourite companion, 
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the sharer of his troubles, joys, and schemes, the ready lis- 
tener and sympathiser in all his hopes and fears. The 
world just now to poor Belle is a dreary world indeed. 

The fortnight of their stay at Somercourt is drawing near 
its end. Mr. and Mrs. Temple are going to pay a visit still 
further North, and the twins are to return home tmder the 
escort of Jack, who is still at the Iredells', and Nurse. 
When Mrs. Somers hears this arrangement she begs that the 
twins may be left with her while their parents are paying 
their other visit, and then Mr. and Mrs. Temple can sleep a 
night at Somercourt on their way back, and take the chil- 
dren home with them the next day. This seems a good 
plan, and Mrs. Somers pleads so earnestly that it seems un- 
kind to refuse her. But then there is Belle, and it seems 
equally imkind to leave her where she is so evidently un- 
happy. Mr. and Mrs. Temple take Jack into their counsel ; 
he is overjoyed at the prospect of another fortnight at the 
Iredells', and is in favour of Mrs. Somers's plan, promising 
that he and Jerry will ride over every day and " look up" 
Belle, so that she shall not be dull. Still Mother is not satis- 
fied. She sends for Bobby and gives him a gentle '' talking 
to," the only thing that does him much good. Then there 
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is more consultation, and then it is settled ; the twins and 
Nurse are to be left at Somercourt while Mr. and Mrs. Tem- 
ple pay their other visit. 

Bobby goes straight from Mother's room to Belle. She 
is sitting with a much-despised crippled doll in her arms, 
gazing drearily out of the window. Bobby seats himself 
opposite to her, and without any warning plunges at once 
into the subject he came to discuss. 

" You know, Belle, you are a goose." 

" Yes," assents Belle meekly. 

" I wonder what makes you a goose ?" inquires Bobby, 
but not unkindly. "/ am not a goose, and we are twins, 
so you ought not to be a goose." 

"I am very sorry, Bobby," murmurs Belle yet more 
meekly. 

" I suppose you can't help it," says Bobby, in a resigned 
voice. " You would help it if you could, for it is not nice 
to be a goose." 

" No," answers Belle, with a sigh. 

" It is such a pity," says Bobby ; " if you were not a 
goose you could help Mrs. Somers and me in the garden. 
Think how nice that would be, Belle." 
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Belle shivers, but makes no reply. 

" You know she can't eat you, don't you, Belle t" 

" Yes," says Belle, very faintly. 

"And she doesn't beat children, does she, Belle?" 

" N . . . o," says Belle, after a pause. 

" Then what makes you so afraid of her ?" asks Bobby. 

" I do . . n't . . know," says Belle, so faintly that Bobby 
can hardly catch the words. 

" It is such a piiy," repeats Bobby reflectively ; " I sup- 
pose you can't help it I suppose you were bom sa But 
Belle, when Father and Mother go you will be all alone 
with Nurse up here, won't you ?" 

"Yes," says Belle, with a sound between a sob and a 
sigh, for this thought has been weighing heavily upon her, 
and she has been feeling that it will be even badder when 
Father and Mother go and she is alone with Nurse. 

" Then," says Bobby decidedly, " you must try and not 
be a goose." 

Belle shakes her head, tears are filling her eyes fast, but 
rin keeps them from falling. 
tats Bobby ; " don't shake your head, 
got a jolly plan. If you won't come 
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and help Mrs. Somers and me, you shall sit upon the bank 
— I'll make you up a nice seat — ^and watch us." 

It is not the liveliest of prospects for Belle, but she is 
very grateful for Bobby's kindness. It is quite a new thing 
for Bobby to beg anything of Belle as a favour, except that 
one occasion of the lily ; generally he commands and she 
obeys. So Belle says gratefully, 

" Thank you, Bobby." 

**Then you will come, won't you, Belle? You won't 
mind about Mrs. Somers, will you. Belle?" 

" No," says Belle, making a great effort to overcome her 
sh3mess and terror. 

MFlien Father and Mother go away the next day, they are 
much happier about leaving Belle at Somercourt, for she is 
again the brightly gentle Belle she is at home, and not the 
sad drooping little Belle she has been during the fortnight 
of their visit to Mrs. Somers. 

And Belle is duly installed every day by Bobby upon the 
bank that runs the whole length of the garden. Occa- 
sionally he pays her a short visit to tell her anything spe- 
cially interesting. It certainly is not perfect happiness for 
Belle, for every time Mrs. Somers looks towards where she 
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is seated, Belle is seized with a fit of trembling, and can 
hardly restrain her tears. Luckily, however, Mrs. Somers 
is too much engrossed with Bobby to take any notice of 
Belle, whom she does not much like, looking upon her as 
a " stupid silly child." So after the first novelty has worn 
off, Belle is more at her ease, and she gathers her picture- 
books and toys around her, trying hard to '^ make games" 
for herself, but not succeeding very well. Her times of 
brightness are when Bobby comes up to her and tells her 
how they are getting on, and what they are going to do 
next. 

Jack often rides over with Jerry. Bobby excuses himself 
from seeing much of them by saying he is '^ busy and cannot 
stay." He generally has some little cut at Jerry, whom he 
still looks upon with infinite contempt, partly on accoimt of 
his extreme laziness, and partly because ''he looks more 
like a girl than a boy." 

Jerry is very good-natured, and he has grown fond of 
Bobby, who amuses him greatly. So he does not resent 
any of Bobb/s odd little speeches. When they come over, 
he and Jack devote their time entirely to amusing Belle 
and cheering her solitude. Once they try to carry her off 
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to spend the day with the small Iredells, the " clean good 
little chaps'' Jack held up as an example to Bobby, but 
Belle refuses to go without her twin, and Bobby with much 
dignity says when he is asked, that "he is very much 
obliged, but he cannot think of leaving Mrs. Somers." 

So little Belle climbs up to her grassy seat with a wistful 
face, and Jack and Jerry ride back to the Iredells alone. 
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UTTLE MASTER DONALD AND LITTLE if/SS 
MARJORY. 

^OBBY is wandemig about in a discontented frame 
of mind. Belle is listening to bis grumbles and 
sympathising with bim. 
" It is such a jolly afternoon," he says, " and there is no 
room in the garden to have a good game." 

For Mis. Somers ts upstain lying down and trying to 
send away a very bad sick-headache, so Bobby's occupation, 
for the time, is gone. 
" Let us play hide-and-seek, Bobby," suggests Belle. 
" Oh, you stupid !" answers Bobby, with great contempL 
" Why there are no places to hide in out here, and we must 
not make a noise in the house because of Mrs. Someis' 
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headache. Do you think Jack and Jerry will come over to- 
day, Belle n 

" Perhaps they will," says Belle. 

" If they do," says Bobby, " we will get them to take us 
a nice long walk. 1 wish they would come, Belle." 

It is just as if a fairy has heard and granted Bobby's wish, 
for hardly has he spoken it when coming towards them are 
Jack and Jerry. 

Bobb/s quick eyes spy them first 

" Here they are," he says, brightening. " This is jolly. 
Come and meet them, Belle." 

" Dear me," says Jack, " and how is this ! Why are you 
not with Mrs. Somers, Bobby? Ah, you have quarrelled 
then ? I thought it was too hot to last" 

'^ Mrs. Somers has a bad headache, and is lying down," 
Bobby replies with dignity. 

It does not suit him to notice Jack's attack, as he would 
have done at another time. His mind is bent upon going 
for a walk, and it would not do to begin by sparring with 
Jack, as perhaps Jack may turn crusty and refuse to take him. 

"And how are you, little one?" inquires Jack, pulling 
Belle's dusky locks by way of greeting. 
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" Very well, thank you, Jack^*' answers Belle. 

" Jerry and I came over to amuse you," says Jack, " but 
now Bobby is a young man at large I suppose you won't 
want our society, Belle, so we had better go home again. 
Such is gratitude \" 

Bobby gives his twin a nudge unseen by his elders. This 
nudge Belle interprets to mean ** ask Jack now." 

** Oh, yes. Jack," she says, nestling closer to him, '' I do 
want you very much. Will you /Uase take us for a walk, 
Jack ? You have never taken us for a walk since we came 
here." 

" For a very good reason, little Belle," retorts Jack. 
" You never will go anywhere without Bobby, and Bobby is 
always glued to Mrs. Somers. It does not depend upon 
me now, Belle. I will take you for a nice walk if you can 
bribe Bobby to go so far from Mrs. Somers." 

"Well," says Bobby, carelessly, as though it docs not 
matter one way or the other, " I don't mind, I'll go for a 
walk if you like. Belle. But won't it be too far for Jerry ?" 

Jerry rises from the bench upon which he has been re- 
clining, and shakes a threatenbg fist at Bobby. 

" Ah, Master Bobby, Master Bobby," he says, " I owe 
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you a good long score of those sort of remarks. Perhaps I 
shall have an opportunity of paying you out one of these 
days." 

" Perhaps," answers Bobby, calmly. 

" Come along everybody," calls out Jack, " leave your 
sparring for another day. We will go and explore. I don't 
know my way about here at all, but if we lose ourselves we 
can ask our way home." 

Bobby, very pleased at having gained his point so easily, 
tucks Belle under his arm, and they follow in the footsteps 
of Jack and Jerry. 

As soon as possible they leave the dusty road behind 
them and turn into some fields, and from thence into a 
wood with many little winding paths. When they get out 
of the wood they find they have only to go across the road, 
climb up a hill, and there they are on the top of the moor. 

At the foot of the hill there is a lovely green shady re- 
cess that looks as though it had been made on purpose for 
a resting-place before beginning to climb the steep hill that 
leads on to the moor. And here Jack proposes they shall 
rest awhile, for " Belle must be tired," he says. 

They seat themselves upon the short grass amid a pile 
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of moss-covered stones, and over their heads wave the 
bracken fern and tufts of the slender hair-belL It is a great 
luxuiy to lie on a hot day stretched upon the cool grass, 
your hat over your eyes to shield you from any stray sun- 
gleams. This is what Jack and Jerry think as they make 
themselves comfortable, but Bobby thinks otherwise, and 
he watches their proceedings with his usual contempt 
" Whisper, Belle," he says to his twin. 

« 

Belle obediently brings her ear close to Bobby's mouth, 

and in a loud whisper he asks, 
" I say. Belle, you are not tired, are you ?" 
" Oh, no," says Belle, in a gentler whisper, " not at all," 
" I thought not," says Bobby, " it is all that lazy Jerry, 

who wants to rest, only Jack put it upon you. When I 

grow as tall as Jerry I shall walk miles, and miles, and 

miles ! and never feel tired. And if you are tired, Belle, I 

can carry you on my back." 

" Yes," says Belle, " that will be very nice. I want to 

get to the top of the hill, Bobby, to see what is there. 

Don't you ?" 
" We will go by ourselves," says the adventurous Bobby. 

" We have rested quite enough. Jack and Jerry can come 
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after. I'll help you up the hill, Belle; boys are ever so 
much stronger than girls." 

" We are not ready to go yet, Bobby," says Jack, as the 
twins prepare to start after their whispered talk ; " sit down, 
and don't be such a fidget, you will tire Belle to death." 

" Belle is not tired," says Bobby, with a demure glance in 
]txryki direction, " Belle wants to come. We want to get to 
the top of the hill, it is stupid down here ; we want to see 
what there is at the top of the hill. You and Jerry can 
come after." 

" What a lot of wants !" says Jack. 

" Let them go," says Jerry, sleepily, tilting his hat still 
fiirther over his nose. " I don't think they can possibly 
come to grief. The hill isn't steep enough for them to roll 
to the bottom." 

" No," says Jack, " I don't see how they can possibly 
hurt. There is nothing but moor up there, and they will be 
so much longer plodding up that we shall be at the top as 
soon as they are. Mind you don't get into mischief, Bobby," 
he calls out after them. 

" That is just like Nurse," calls out Bobby in answer, as 
he and Belle plough their way up the hill, very siowly, be- 

H 
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cause of timid Belle's dainty stepping. And Jack almost 
fancies for the moment that it is Nurse's own voice that is 
borne back to them upon the wind, so capitally does Bobby 
mimic her " Master Bobby, Master Bobby, now don't you 
go getting into no mischief!" 

" What a splendid mimic that small boy is," says Jerry ; 
" oh Jack, I feel so inclined to go to sleep." 

" Then don't," says Jack, " or we shall never get home. 
I wonder if Mrs. Somers would give us some dinner?" 

"I wish she would," says Jerry; "it would revive us 
wonderfully, and then we need not ride home until the cool 
of the evening. But who would venture to ask her? Not I 
for one. She is so precious stiff. Why Jack, until your 
people came, she has never seen or spoken to any one all 
the years she has lived here. She came first to Somercourt 
when I was a small boy, and my mother said she had a 
pretty strong hint that she was not to call, and so she didn't 
There are all sorts of romantic stories floating about with 
regard to Mrs. Somers. Still I own I should be thankful 
for a mouthfiil of dinner. Screw up your courage, Jack, and 
ask her. Sacrifice yourself to your friend. for once I" 

" No," says Jack, decidedly ; " I won't do thai. I would 
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do a good deal for you, Jerry, and a good deal for myself, 
but I won't face Mrs. Somers' grim looks. It requires all 
that wretched little Bobby's cheek to do it, and that I 
frankly own is so great that only one in a family is worthy 
to possess it." 

" Happy thought," says Jerry ; " we will make good use 
of Master Robert's self-possession and courage. We will 
ask him to ask Mrs. Somers to invite us to dinner." 

" If he will, and if she will," says Jack, " there are diffi- 
culties in the way. It requires a good deal of tact to 
manage Bobby. We must rub him the right way first" 

" And if we manage him, he will manage Mrs. Somers," 
says Jerry. " I have great faith in Bobby." 

" I don't know whether he is quite equal to /^£r," says 
Jack ; " anyway, we shall see. Come, Jerry, we really must 
go and see what those children are about." 

Jerry, lazily and unwillingly, leaves his comfortable nook 
to follow Jack up the hill. 

****** 

When Bobby and Belle reach the moor they stop to rest, 
for the hill is a pretty steep one for two such little folk to 
climb. Before them and around them, so isx as their eyes 
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can see, is a large plain of short-cropped grass, covered with 
purple heather. There are plenty of sheep grazbg, and at 
some little distance off is one solitary cottage, standing out 
bare and decided against the sky, but these are the only 
signs of life visible anywhere. Bobby gives a shout of 
delight as the fresh, cool breezes blow around them, and he 
takes off his hat to let the wind ruffle his silky close-cut 
hair. 

" Oh, Belle," he says, " isn't this jolly ! Much jollier than 
being down there with Jack and Jerry. When you are 
quite rested we can run races. Look, we will race to that 
big stone, and I will give you a start to where that sheep is 
eating, — that one with the black face. Do you see him. 
Belle r 

" Yes,'' says Belle, " but when I get up to him he will run 
away." 

"Oh, never mind," says Bobby, "you wil) be able to 
know the place. Go on. Belle. Now then, are you ready? 
One — two — ^three — and away !" 

Bobby wins the first race, but it is a very dose one, and, 
after a pause while they regain breath, they try again. This 
time Belle, who is a very quick runner, " for a girl," as even 
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Bobby owns, beats. Then they have another, and another, 
until they make the cottage door their goal, and there Bobby 
arrives victor. 

Panting and breathless they throw themselves upon the 
grass. 

" I wonder who lives in that cottage," says Bobby, when 
he is partly recovered; "we will knock and see, and 
then they will give us some water to drink. Running races 
makes one thirsty and hot, doesn't it, Belle ?" And Bobby 
sets to work to fan himself vigorously with his straw hat. 

"Now we are cooler," says Bobby. '"Are you ready. 
Belle ? Your hat is so crooked, pull it straight, and then 111 
knock." 

Bobby knocks a good many times, but no one answers 
the door, and no one calls out, " Come in." 

"I dare say they are out," says Bobby, "or perhaps no one 
lives here ; we will see if the door is locked." 

The door is not locked : as Bobby turns the handle it 
opens, and the children see a small, square room, plainly 
furnished, but very clean and neat 

" There is no one at home," says Belle. 

" No—, yes there is, look. Belle ;" for Bobb/s eyes. 
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quicker than Belle's, have caught sight of an inner room, the 
door of which is partly open, and part of the bed inside is 
visible, with some one lying in it. 

To cross the floor, and knock gently at the door of the 
inner, room, is with Bobby the work of a minute. 

" May we come in ?" he asks. 

A sound comes from the figure in the bed ; no words are 
heard, but Bobby understands it to mean '' you may," and 
he advances boldly, followed by Belle. 

'^ Good afternoon," he says, standing by the side of the 
bed, hat in hand. '' Are you very Dl bdeed ?" 

It is a very, very old man who is lying in the bed, a man 
so very old, dried up and withered, that he looks more like 
a mummy than a man. It is only by his eyes moving, and 
by a mumbling noise that comes every now and then from 
his parched lips, that you can tell he is alive. 

Bobby gets no answer to his question, and he repeats it 
again and again, each time louder and louder. 

The old man's slow-moving eyes are resting upon Bobby 
and Belle, and when Bobby for the fourth time repeats his 
question, a voice that seems to come from very far away 
says, 
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" Lit — tie Master Donald and lit — tie Miss Marjory." 
Bobby and Belle both give a jump, and look all round 
the room to see if there can be any one else there, or if it is 
really the old man who is speaking, the voice sounds so 
strange and far-away. When they are satisfied that it is the 
old man speaking, Bobby says, 

" We are Bobby and Belle. This," pointing to Belle, " is 
Belle, and I am Bobby." 

Again the strange far-away voice croons out in its sing- 
song, monotonous tone, 

" Lit — ^tle Master Donald and lit — tie Miss Marjory." 
" No it is not;' shouts Bobby, " it is Bobby and Belle." 
" He takes us for some one else, you see," says Bobby, 
explaming to his twin. 

Belle nods that she understands, and says, " He is deaf, 
like Nancy Smith at home." 

" He is deafer," says Bobby.- " I never saw any one so 
deaf. I wonder if he heard this time." 

Bobby's wonder is answered, for the old man's voice 
chimes in again, like a far-off chorus to Bobby, 

" Lit — tie Master Donald and lit — tie Miss Marjory." 
" I wish I could make him hear," says Bobby. " I'll 
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shout very loud this time, and then he must hear, even if he 
is the deafest person in the world/' 

By the bedside is a three-legged chair, propped up and 
supported partly by the bed, and partly by the wall. Upon 
this Bobby takes his stand, balancing himself very cleverly, 
and leaning over the bed, he puts his mouth dose to the 
old man's ear, and screams at the top of his voice, 

« It— is— Bob— by— and— Belle." 

'' Ay," says the old man in the same sing-song voice. 
" Lit — ^tle Master Donald and lit — tie Miss Marjory." 

'^ No it is noti^ screams Bobby in despair, with a great 
emphasis on each word ^^ I tell you it is Bobby and Belle^ 
Bob— by and Belief 

This time the old man does not speak, and Bobby satis* 
fied that he has made himself heard at last, descends from 
his rickety position, his usually pale clear brown cheeks 
quite scarlet from his exertions. 

'' He is a stupid old man," he says. 

" But he is so deaf," says Belle pityingly. 

" He might have heard sooner," says Bobby. " We will 
go now. Belle." 

They reach the door, and there they stop, for the old 
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man's voice follows them, taking up its old story in just the 
same words, "Lit — ^tle Master Donald and lit — tie Miss 
Marjory." 

" Oh, what a very stupid man," says Bobby, standing still 
and looking despairingly at his twin. " Belle, did you ever 
know such a stupid man ? I must make him hear." 

Again Bobby mounts the rickety chair, again he puts his 
mouth close to the old man's ear, again he raises his voice 
and screams shnll and slow, " It — ^is — Bobby — ^and — Belle. 
Bob— by— and— Belle." 

This time the old man merely grunts, and Bobby, satisfied 
that the grunt means he has heard, bends over him again 
and adds, " We — ^are — ^twins." 

" There," he says, turning round with a pleased expres- 
sion to Belle, " I have made him hear at last. Shall I ask 
him if we can have some water? Are you thirsty, Belle ?" 

"Very thirsty indeed," replies Belle. 

"So am I," says Bobby; "Fll ask him," and, nearly 
hoarse with screaming, Bobby screams once more into the 
old man's ear, 

"Please — may — we — get — ourselves — ^some — ^water — to 
—drink?" 
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Another grunt and another from the old man. 

'^ I suppose that means we may/' says Bobby, and he is 
about to wish the old man '* good afternoon/' when the rest- 
less moving of the hands upon the counterpane attracts 
his attention, and he sees that one long, bony, wrinkled 
finger is pointing somewhere. 

Bobby looks towards where the finger points, and he sees 
a small round table upon which is a jug, and by its side a cup. 

Bobby finds that the jug is full of cold tea ; he pours 
some into the cup and carries it carefully to the bed-side. 

" Do you mean you want some of this tea' to drink?" he 
shouts. 

There is no answer, but the trembling hands are half held 
out for the cup. Bobby tries to put it into them, standing 
on tip-toe to reach more easily, but the feeble hands ttemble 
and shake so much that they cannot hold the cup. 

" I must hold it for him," says Bobby, briskly ; " but I 
will fetch a four-legged chair first" 

Bobby gives Belle the cup to hold, and fetches the four- 
legged chair which he puts in the place of the rickety one. 
Then he kneels upon the chair, and Belle gives him the cup, 
which he puts to the old man*s lips. 
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The old man is propped up by many pillows, and is too 
weak to raise himself more. Bobby is very careful, but not 
quite skilful, still he does his very best, and though there is 
a little tea spilt upon the counterpane, the old man gets a 
good drink and appears quite satisfied, at least he only 
grunts when Bobby asks if he " will have some more,*' and 
the hands remain quiet upon the coimterpane. 

" Now we must really go, Belle," says Bobby ; " say good 
afternoon very loud indeed. Belle." 

Belle obeys, and raises her soft voice to its highest pitch. 
Bobby again shouts out, " Good afternoon /' saying as they 
turn to go, "You don't shout nearly loud enough. You 
should shout as loud as I do. I don't suppose he will hear 
you^ Belle. I had a good deal of trouble to make him hear." 

Bobby is doomed to be again disappointed, for as he and 
Belle are closing the door that leads into the front room, 
the old man's voice is heard repeating its old story like the 
ticking of a clock, the samb sing-song tone, only perhaps 
rather louder than before, "Lit — ^tle Master Donald and 
lit — ^tle Miss Marjory." 

For a minute Bobby does not speak \ then he seems as 
though he would go back again, for he pushes open the door 
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that they have just partly closed. Then he changes his 
mind and turning with a despairing look at Belle, he says 
with a sigh, 

^' Now, Belle, isn't that the stupidest old man? Didn't I 
tell you so? Fancy how soon he forgot about you being 
Belle, and me being Bobby 1 Oh, isn't he stupid? Shall I 
tell him again, Belle ?" 

"I don't know," says Belle, doubtfully; "perhaps you 
had better." 

" Oh, I don't think I will," says Bobby. " There isn't 
time. But isn't it stupid of him, Belle ?" 

" But he is so very old and deaf," says the gentle Belle. 

" He need not foiget so soon," says Bobby. " Now we 
will find some water. Belle." 

In the back kitchen is a pump, and having found the 
pump they hunt for something out of which they can drink. 
They come upon a mug, and then they are able to satisfy 
their thirst by a long drink of dear ice-cold water. 

Their visit to the cottage has taken up more time than 
they know of, and when they run back to the place they 
started from there are no Jack and Jerry waiting for them. 

" That lazy Jerry is resting still," says Bobby. 
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"Jack is just as bad. Let us go down and look after 
them.'' 

They slip .and slide down the hiil, landing themselves 
safely at the bottom, and look into the shady nook, but still 
no signs of Jack and Jerry. 

" They are gone home without us," says Belle, in a sur- 
prised voice, 

" I suppose they are," says Bobby, looking all about him, 
" but we can find our way home. Come, Belle." 

Belle follows securely. Her faith in Bobby is perfect. 
She believes him cleverer and wiser than all the world be- 
sides. At the entrance of the wood Bobby pauses. " I 
wonder if I quite remember the way. Belle ?" he says. 




C^a^tr iX. 



BELLE'S GLOVE. 




ERRY climbs the hill with many grumbles 
against hills in general, and this hill in par- 
ticular. Jack laughs at him and offers assist- 
ance, but this Jerry scornfully rejects. 

Far on every side of them, when they reach the top, 
stretches the wild moor, but there is no sign of any living 
creature — except sheep. 

" They are hiding somewhere, Jerry," says Jack breath- 
lessly, " they Must be hiding somewhere, of course." 

" Yes," says Jerry, peering in every direction, " of course 
they must be hiding — somewhere." 

" It is very tiresome of Bobby," says Jack, " it will be so 
late when we get home. See, Jerry," he continues, pointing 
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to some clumps of trees upon the extreme edge of the 
moor, fax away to their right, "depend upon it they are 
behind one of those trees. I. think — ^yes, I ahnost think I 
see a bit of Beliefs dress. Now for it," and Jack starts off 
at a swift run, followed no less swiftly by Jerry, who has 
thrown off his laziness, for the two boys are equally fright- 
ened, though neither of them likes to be the first to 
show it. 

From one clump of trees to another they go, hoping 
every moment to hear Bobby's merry laugh as he jumps 
out upon them from his hiding-place behind some tree. 
But the still silence of the summer afternoon is only broken 
by the caw, caw, caw, of an occasional rook, or the bleating 
of a stray sheep. 

They search the road that runs along the edge of the 
moor, the same road they crossed from the wood higher up. 

"Perhaps,'' says Jack wistfully, "they are looking here 
for flowers. Belle is so fond of flowers." 

And the while they are searching the road the two little 
people for whom they are searching have crpssed from the 
cottage, and are sliding down the hill to look for their 
elders in the shady nook where they left them reposing. 
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Jack and Jerry climb again upon the moor, and again 
upon every side of them they see — only sheep. 

''Do you think they might be in that cottage?'' asks 
Jerry, pointing to it. "Bobby is up to anything, you 
know." 

" How stupid of us not to go there first !" says Jack, 
brightening. "Of course they must be there. Bobby 
shall have a good scolding for giving us such a fright" 

They run very fast, and in a few minutes they reach the 
cottage. Like the twins, they knock and knock, but get 
no answer, and like the twins they are about to enter im- 
bidden, when a woman dressed in a bonnet and shawl 
comes from the back of the cottage. 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen," she says civilly, curtsey- 
ing, " but may be you are wanting me." 

" Do you live here ?" asks Jack. 

" Yes, sir," answers the woman, " me and grandfather." 

" We want to know if a little boy and girl are here," says 
Jack, " we have missed them within the last half-hour, and 
we do not know where they are if they are not here." 

" IVe only just this minute come back firom Kestem," 
says the woman, naming a village about two miles distant. 
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"I goes th^re twice a week to do my marketing, and I 
mostly leaves the door unlocked, for Grandfather he don't 
like being locked in, neither do I like locking him in." 

While the woman is speaking she has thrown open all 
the doors, and as Jack and Jerry glance round the kitchen, 
back kitchen, and bedroom, they feel their hearts sink 
within them. 

'^ Will you ask your grandfather, please, if they have been 
here ?" says Jerry, in a voice that spite of himself sounds 
shaky* 

'* Grandfather's childish, sir, and as deaf as a post," 
says the woman, ''but I will ask him to satisfy you, not 
as he will give an answer, sir, for his mind is quite 
gone." 

The woman goes into the bedroom, and they see her 
making signs to the old man, and they hear a mumbling 
sound in reply. Then more signs on the woman's part, and 
again the mumbling sound from the old man's Hps. 

" He's worse than usual, gentlemen, to-day," says the 
woman, returning to the kitchen. " He's gone back in his 
mind to years and years ago, to his old master's bairns 
who are both dead and buried, and he do nothing but re- 

I 
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peat, ' Little Master Donald and Little Miss Marjory,' which 
was their names, gentlemen." 

" Where is Kestem 7' asks Jack abruptly. 

" It lies over there, sir," says the woman, pointing in the 
opposite direction from the one in which the boys have 
come. 

" Are you sure you did not meet the children ? they may 
have wandered that way /' and Jack describes the twins. 

^^ Oh, no, sir, I did not meet them," answers the woman. 
" I must have noticed them if I had." 

" Are there any tramps about here ?" inquires Jeny, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" No, sir," says the woman, decidedly. " You have no 
cause for fear of they. This is the quietest place. There's 
never a tramp comes nigh here, 'twouldn't be worth their 
while, sir, if they was bent upon mischief." 

*' Thank you," says Jack, "for the trouble you have 
taken. — It is no good wasting any more time here," he 
says to Jerry. 

" I wish I could have helped you, gentlemen," says the 
woman, pityingly, "but may be you will find the little gentle- 
man and lady at home when you get there." 
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Jack shakes his head. 

" There is no chance of that, they must be somewhere 
about here. Come, Jerry ;'* and wishing the woman " Good 
afternoon," they quit the cottage. 

They are standing a few yards off, taking counsel what to 
do next, when the woman reappears with a china mug in 
her hand. 

" See, gentlemen," she says, " I used this mug to drink 
out of before I went out,' and I put it upon the dresser, I 
am sure of that. Since I've been gone some one have taken 
it oflf the dresser and put it down by the side of the pump 
in the back kitchen. Do you think the little gentleman 
and lady were thirsty and came in here to have a drink? 
The sight o' they may have made Grandfather ramble on so 
about his old master's bairns." 

" Yes, that must be it, and it is just like Bobby not to 
put the mug back again !" cries Jack, with lingering, loving 
dwelling upon Bobby's peculiarities. " I know they must 
be somewhere about here. We will separate, Jerry, then 
we shall find them quicker." 

They fix upon a meeting-place, and decide that he who 
first finds the twins shall go to it and wait for the other. 



\ 
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Then they each of them run swiftly oflf in totally different 
directions and commence their search. 

Two hours pass away and the brightness of the lovely 
summer afternoon declines. Thin vapourish clouds gather 
together and overshadow ;the beautiful clear blue of the sky, 
and dim the brilliant sunshine. The sheep begin to collect 

nearer and nearer each other. The wind blows the dust 

« 

from the dry road in clouds upon the moor. 

At the end of the two hours the boys arrive at the ap- 
pointed meeting-place, which is the shady nook where they 
enjoyed themselves in the early part of the afternoon. What 
a long time it seems to them since then 1 Not hours, but 
days. Now there is a broken-hearted look upon Jack's 
usually bright £u:e, and Jenys fair, girlish features have a 
sad, careworn expression never seen there before. 

Jerry is the first to speak. 

" Cheer up," he says, laying one hand affectionately upon 
Jack's shoulder ; " I tell you what, old fellow, we will make 
the best of our way back to Somercourt. I am not sure but 
that that would have been our wisest plan in the first place.'' 

Jack assents with a sigh, and they speak none other word 
until they reach Somercourt. 
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.Mrs. Somers' headache is evidently better, for she is up 
and in the garden, pacing the drive with restless, uneven 
steps. 

" What a long time you have been," she says, turning 
sharply round upon the two boys. " Why" — then she breaks 
oflF suddenly, akd the red colour flies from her cheeks and 
lips, leaving her handsome stem face, all the sterner from 
its sudden paleness, and her quick, harsh voice falters as 
she ends her sentence — " the Nurse assured me you had 
taken — Bobby — ^with you." 

** We took both the children," says Jack, equally sharply, 
for this ignoring of the " gentle Belle" jars upon him pain- 
fully.' 

There is no need to say more, — Mrs. Somers darts one 
look at the two pale, sorrowful, remorseftil faces before her, 
and that one look says much. There is no pity for their 
sorrow, only cutting reproach and scornful indignation to 
think how little they are to be trusted. " If looks could 
kill," thinks Jerry, " this one would wither us up to no- 
thing." 

But just now this severeness falls harmless, for in Jack it 
only arouses the feeling that it is his brother and sister who 
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are missing, Mrs. Somers is nothing to them, a month ago 
she had not even seen Bobby. And in Jerry it arouses 
only indignation for his friend's sake. 

Except by that one look Mrs. Somers expresses nothing, 
but she walks back to the house in a way that shows she 
means to act. In a minute the butler appears, and asks a 
few concise questions as to where and how long ago they 
first missed the twins. 

'^ And/' says the butler, who is a kindhearted man, pity- 
ing the two sorrowful boys before him, ^^ you gentlemen do 
look clean knocked up. You jest go and rest for a bit, and 
get you something to eat and drink. We be all going to 
look for them, and never fear but we'll find them." 
. '^ I could not rest," says Jack, '* I must come and help 
you look." 

" And I shall go with you," says Jerry. 

"Then if you won't rest, gentlemen," says the butler, 
seeing it is useless to press it, " take my advice and get 
something to refresh you. You won't be able to hold up 
unless you do." 

This the boys know to be true, for they are both quite 
exhausted. They follow the butler's advice, and go into 
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the kitchen for something to eat and drink. In a few mi- 
nutes they are ready to start again. 

Quick as they have been Mrs. Somers has been quicker, 
and out of the great iron gates (through which, she has said 
many times, she shall never pass until she is carried to be 
buried) she walks with head erect and with quick, firm steps. 
After her come the men, the butler, footman, Robert, and an 
under-garderier. 

Much valuable time has already been wasted, for the men 
all agree in thinking it impossible that the children could 
have lost themselves upon the moor. 

" They must have missed the gentlemen somehow," they 
say, "then have started to find their way home. And, 
once in the wood the paths are so very puzzling that it 
would be impossible for such young children to find their 
way. Even people who thought they knew the wood well 
have often missed their path and have had some difiliculty 
in getting to it again." 

This is what the men say, and it is settled that the wood 
is to be thoroughly searched from one end to the other. 
This will take time. The wood, or rather woods, for it is 
several that joined together make one huge one in all but 
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the name, cover a vast extent of ground. The men at once 
separate and go different wa3rs. Mrs. Somers takes the lead, 
and gives her orders in a steady voice that falters— only 
once. 

Soon the wood is echoing with many voices calling in 
many different tones, '* Master Bobby. Master Bobby. 
Bobby. Bob — by. Miss Belle. Miss Belle. Belle. Belle. 
UtUe Belle." 

And for answer they get — ^not Belle's soft cooing, nor 
Bobby's gende voice — but the faint bleating of a sheep who 
has missed the flock and wandered near the wood, or the 
rustling of the leaves as the wind passes through them. 

At Somercourt the servants are in a state bordering on 
distraction. Nurse has hardly been restrained from rushing 
out to help in the search, but they hold her back and tell 
her she will be more useful at home. So she occupies her 
time in getting tubs of hot water ready, warming beds, look- 
ing out blankets, and so on. '^ They will catch their deaths 
o' cold all this time in that damp wood, and they so deli- 
cate," she says to the 83rmpathising servants. 

Bobby's Cook is a picture of despair. She sits bolt up- 
right, rocking herself to and fro, and in the midst of her 
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tears she reckons up Bobby's good qualities and extols his 
beauty and loveableness. 

'' And this very afternoon, dear little lamb, little thinking 
what was a-goin' on, I've turned him out some of th6 beau- 
tiiulest gingerbread 1 And he so fond of it — the angel." 

Suddenly Cook starts from her seat, grasps tight hold of 
the kitchen-maid's arm and says, in a hushed voice, with a . 
look of real terror in her eyes, 

" Oh, Jane ! No one remembered the Black Pool." 

But at the very time Cook is speaking, the searchers in 
the wood who had one and all forgotten it, are reminded of 
the existence of the Black Pool. 

Robert's voice is heard calling loud and distinct. They 
are all within sound, and they come hurrying up from dif- 
ferent parts of the wood. 

The Black Pool lies black as its name, sluggish and sullen 
before them. Its waters are like ink, and it is deep enough, 
people say, to drown half-a-dozen men. Its banks are 
slippery and slimy, and Robert is standing by the bushes 
that grow around it. Robert says never a word, tears are 
chasing each other down his sun-stained face, and in his 
hand he holds something. 
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It is a little white-cotton glove. 

A shiver passes through every one. A moment's silence, 
and then Jack in a voice of despair says, 

" It is litUe Belle's glove." 

He throws himself upon the ground in a fever of anguish. 
Great tearless sobs shake him from head to foot, and Jerry, 
whose face is grey with terror, kneels beside him and tries 
silently to comfort him. 

Mrs. Somers looks at the slippery sides of the Black Pool, 
and it is then her voice falters, as she gives her orders to 
the men. 

" Fetch the drag quickly, and bring plenty of torches." 

What an endless age of waiting while the men are gone ! 
The minutes seem hours as they slowly pass away. 

At length, after what appears a whole day, the men re- 
turn, and the dragging of the Black Pool is begun. 

It is situated in the dreariest part of the wood. Though 
the daylight has not nearly gone outside — ^here it is as dark 
as the darkest night 

The torches throw their red flickering, weird light upon 
the scene; — ^upon Mrs. Somers, erect and still with firm- 
closed lips and a strange light in her eyes ; — ^upon Jack, 
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leaning against a tree worn-looking and exceeding sorrow- 
ful, as though years had passed over him ; — upon Jerry, 
who with face grey and haggard as Jack's, has passed his 
arm round his friend's neck and keeps his eyes fixed affec- 
tionately upon him ; — ^upon the men as they go about their 
task with lowered voices, and real sympathy in every glance 
and tone ; — ^upon the Black mysterious Pool itself, as imder 
the influence of the drag, it yields up minute after minute 
its black, slimy contents. 



BOBBTS FAITH. 

\ THINK," says Bobby, " that this is the tight 
path, Belle. Don't you remember that big 
holly-bush? Only when we came along there 
was a torn-tit sitting on it You remembeT, Belle ?" 

" Yes," says Belle, " I remembers But how vety nnlcind 
of Jack to go home without us." 

"Perhaps he thought we had gone home, or perhaps 
Jerry was tired and couldn't come on. We'll hurry now, 
Belle ; what fiin if we get home first." 

For some little distance the path they follow is a straight 
one, then it winds to the right ; then the children come to a 
puzzled stop, for four paths cross one another, and there is 
nothing to guide them as to which they are to take. 
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''I wish/' says Bobby, looking doubtfully around him, 
" that there was another big holly-bush here, then we should 
know where to go. Do you remember anything, Belle?'' 

Belle shakes her head. To her eyes all paths look just 
the same, and indeed so they do to Bobby. 

" We will try this one," says Bobby, manfully ; " come 
along. Belle. If it isn't right we can come back and try 
another." 

The. path Bobby has chosen is like a snake, it has so 
many twists, and curves, and tuijis. For half an hour those 
two pairs of tiny feet tread unweariedly that narrow winding 
path, — a path so narrow that sometimes there is not room 
for even those two pairs of little feet, and they have to walk, 
as Bobby says, " like ducks," Bobby in front and Belle trot- 
ting after him. Not a glimmer comes through the trees to 
show that they are getting nearer home. The wood seems 
everywhere the same — ^trees and bushes, bushes and trees — 
and still that narrow path winds on, and on, and on, until 
even Bobby's patience and perseverance come to an end. 

" What a stupid path," he complains ; " it goes on, and 
on, and on, and never comes to anything. We must try 
another, Belle.*' 
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'' Shall we go back?'' says Belle. 

^^ No/' says Bobby, '^ it is such a long way to go back. 
We will try this path, it must take us somewhere,^^ 

But this path is just as thdligh it were a twin to the other 
one. It is equally narrow, and it twists, and curves, and 
turns in the same way, and the trees and bushes seem the 
same trees and bushes they passed before. Still the little 
feet tread patiently on, now side by side, now one pair in 
front of the other, until Bobby turns round and says, 

^'I do believe. Belle, this is the same path over again. 
We must try another." 

'^ Let us try this one," says Belle, pointing to a broader 
path at their right. 

"Yes, this is different," says Bobby, hopefully, as they 
plimge into it. 

It takes them to a pretty grassy glade where the trees 
have been cut away in a circle, and it is evidently used 
either by gipsies or for pleasure parties, for there are signs 
of fires in every direction, and one of the fires is smoulder- 
ing still, as though the people have not long left 

" Where shall we go now?" asks Belle, plaintively. 

" We will rest a bit," says Bobby, cheerfully. 
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" See, Belle, there is a nice seat under this tree. Are you 
tired ?*' 

" Yes," answers Belle. " Oh, Bobby, do you think we 
are— ^x/r 

" Oh no,'' says Bobby, " only we did not get the right path. 
We will try again after we are rested, Belle. We will rest a 
good long time, Belle, and then, you know, we can walk all 
the quicker afterwards." 

They rest upon the seat formed by the roots of a huge 
beech tree. They are really very tired, so tired that they 
nearly fall asleep. 

When they are rested, Bobby impresses strongly Upon his 
twin the necessity of getting home as soon as possible, and 
they start afresh upon their travels. 

The path they choose this time is broader than either of 
the others, but is darker and damper. It leads them up-hill 
and down-hill, down-hill and up-hill, again and again. It 
leads through slushy places, heavy and clammy with mud, 
that seem as though they had never been dry. It leads 
them where the briers on the one side have made friends 
with the briers on the other side, and meet in a close em- 
brace. The children try in vain to separate these loving 
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friends, but they have always to push through them or creep 
under them. And the path leads them at last to the Black 
Fool, where the bushes and brambles grow closer and 
thicker, and where the inky water lies motionless and sullen 
enclosed by its banks of black, slimy mud Bobby, when 
he first catches sight of the Black Pool, gives Belle a strong 
pull away from it, and Belle shivers and says, 

" Oh, Bobby, what nasty water 1" 

" Horrid," sa3rs Bobby ; "you must not go near it, Belle. 
There, youVe your dress on a bramble bush, and it's torn ! 
Nurse will be cross, but never mind How. dark it is here. 
Belle, I wonder if it is getting night ?" 

Belle is nearly worn out. A few bright tears fill her eyes, 
and her lips tremble as she answers her twin. 

" I — I — oh, Bobby, (Mt be angry, but I am — ^sure — ^we 
are — lost" 

" Nonsense," replies Bobby, firmly. " Now Belle, donU 
be a goose. You know you promised me the other day that 
you would try not to be a goose. If you cry it will be ever 
so much worse. Try, Belle." 

Belle makes a grand efifort to strangle her tears, and she 
succeeds. 
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" I will not cry, Bobby, indeed I will not," she says, after 
a few moments spent in choking them back. 

" That is right," says Bobby, patronisingly. " Now you 
are not a goose. I tell you what, Belle. We won't try a 
lot of paths, we will stick to one. It must take us some- 
where, you know." 

" Yes," says Belle ; " I hope it won't be a very long one, 
Bobby." 

But it does seem a very, very, long path to poor little 
Belle's weary limbs : never will that path come to an end, 
she thinks. Bobby, too, is very tired, but he does not own 
it. He walks bravely on, saying every now and then an 
encouraging, hopeful word to his twin. Like Belle, he 
thinks the path will never end, but they " stick to it," as he 
said, and it brings them at last to the edge of the wood. 

They both give a shout of delight as they jump down into, 
the road. Belle feels wonderfully relieved, — she almost for- 
gets she is tired. The wanderings in that dreary wood, the 
many paths they tried that always seemed the same, and 
never led them anywhere j — the countless trees and bushes, 
bushes and trees, all so much alike, and yet all really differ- 
ent ; — ^the dampness and darkness, the shutting out of the 

K 
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sunshine ; — ^the stillness that reigned everywhere, except for 
the whistling of the wind, and the crackling of the twigs be- 
neath their feet ; — ^the blackness and the dreariness of the 
Black Pool — ^these combined to strike such nervous terror 
into the heart of litde Belle, that she has been nearly beside 
herself with fright and despair. Only for Bobby's sake she 
kept these fears to herself, and only out of her great love 
and reverence for Bobby, she made heroic efforts, and re- 
strained the floods of tears and sobs that must otherwise 
have broken out 

It is such joy to both of them to be again under the 
open sky, and Bobby capers about with delight 

'^ Those horrid trees, those horrid bushes, those horrid^ 
horrid little paths," and he puckers up his face at the wood 
in a way that makes Belle laugh merrily. 

''Say 'good-bye' to it, Belle; we won't go back. I be- 
lieve it wanted to hide us and keep us shut in there. But 
it couldn't do it though it tried very hard," and Bobby 
doubles up his little brown fist, and shakes it threateningly 
at the wood. 

It has just dawned upon Belle, now she has time to look 
about her, that being out of the wood does not mean getting 
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home, for there is no sign of Somercourt anywhere. Her 
grey eyes open wide in astonishment, and she attracts 
Bobby's attention by saying plaintively, 

" But we are not at home, Bobby. I thought when we 
got out of that horrid wood that we should be at home." 

Bobby leaves the wood to its fate, and turns to survey 
the scene. Directly in front of them are several fields, and 
beyond these again rises the moor which they do not seem 
able to get rid of But it is a different part to where they 
were in the afternoon, even Belle can see that There were 
no fields between the wood and the moor there, and besides 
the hill to get up to the moor here is not nearly so steep, 
it slants much more gradually, and there are no ferns and 
hairbells uppn it, only short bare grass and large loose 
stones lying upon it. 

Still there is no house and no human being, not even the 
sheep that were grazing on the other part of the moor. 
Everything is very still, very quiet — except the wind — and 
that is getting gradually higher and higher. 

"We are lost, I suppose," says Bobby calmly, after a 
minute's silence. " I wonder what time it is ? Thete, Belle, 
don't cry. Of course it is all right." 
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" But if we are lost^* says Belle, in a terrified voice, "we 
shall never, never see Mother and Father again. Oh I 
Bobby,'' and the tears long kept back are beginning in 
earnest now. 

Bobby takes Belle's face between his two thin brown 
hands and speaks very sternly. 

" Belle, you are a goose, and a very bad goose. We are 
lost, you know, and of course, now we are really lost, God 
will send Somebody to fetch us home. Now, Belle, leave 
off crying this very minute. If you don't, I'll — shake you." 

The bright tear-drops hang suspended on the black 
lashes, and the one pair of grey eyes, shining through a 
mist of unshed tears, looks into the other pair, grave, sweet, 
demure as usual, and Belle's eyes catch a faint reflection of 
the faith that glows steadfast, bright, and pure beneath 
Bobby's drooping lids. For the last time she swallows 
back her tears and tries to smile hopefully as she answers 
Bobby. 

" I won't cry again, I won't really, Bobby. But are you 
quite sure God will send to fetch us home ?" 

" Quite sure," answers Bobby calmly, " but Belle, are you 
too tired to go across these fields ?" 
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" No," says Belle ; " then we shall be further away from 
this horrid wood/' and Belle shudders as the remembrance 
of its terrors crosses her mind. 

They climb over the stile into the fields. There are only 
three fields, and they are not long ones. Beyond the fields 
is another road, broader than the one they have left, and 
the moor slopes gently down to it 

They climb up the hill until they reach some very big 
stones. Here Bobby says they will sit down, and with 
loving instinct he chooses for Belle the side firom which the 
wind does not come. 

"We will wait here," he says, "until we are fetched. 
Now we are lost, it is no good going on walking. We can 
see a long way down the road. Belle, so that directly Some- 
body comes we shall see him." 

" Who will God send, do you think ?" asks Belle. 

" Somebody," replies Bobby. 

" Has Somebody any other name ?" asks Belle. 

" No," says Bobby, " nothing else, only Somebody." 

" Somebody," repeats Belle dreamily. 

There is silence for a minute or two, then she begins to 
nod. 
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" You can go to sleep, Belle, if you like," says Bobby, 
noticing this. ^' We needn't both of us keep awake. You 
go to sleep. Belle, and I'll watch for Somebody." 

Belle wants no second telling, she is soon fast asleep, her 
head leaning on Bobby's shoulder. 

By-and-by she wakes up and finds Bobby erect and still, 
keeping his watch. 

"Has God sent Somebody, Bobby? Do you see Some- 
body along the road ?" 

"Somebody is not in sight yet," replies Bobby, "go to 
sleep, Belle, lean on me," and Belle goes to sleep again. 

Bobby is aching from head to foot, and Belle's weight 
against him makes it harder for him to sit upright, but never 
for one moment do those loving, heavy eyes close in sleep, 
never for one moment do they fail in their steadfast, patient 
gazing up and down the road along which Somebody is to 
come. 

The clouds are gathering together fast and thick. The 
day is giving place to a dull grey twilight. The wind blows 
in gusts loud and strong upon the waiting children. Belle 
wakes up with a shiver. 

"Are you very cold, Belle?" inquires Bobby, putting his 
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arms round her. " Isn't it lucky you have on your' serge 
and I my velvet? we should have been so much colder in 
our hollands." 

" Bobby," says Belle hesitatingly, as she lies in Bobby's 
sheltering arms, "are you quite sure God has not forgotten 
us?" 

" Belle, you are silly, and you do talk nonsense. Of 
course God has not forgotten us. Why, He sees us, you 
know. Belle, and you can't forget a person if you see them, 
can you, Belle?" 

« No," replies Belle. 

" Go to sleep again," says Bobby, and Belle, lying in his 
arms, obe3rs. 

Sleep is doing its very best to overpower Bobby. He 
opens his eyes very wide, he rubs them very hard, he sits 
up very firm, very erect, but for all that there comes over 
him a great longing to lay his head down and go to sleep. 
The hardest stone would seem a soft pillow if only he might 
rest his weary head upon it 

Belle has a night-mare. She thinks she is in the wood 
again and cannot get out She wakes up screaming and 
trembling, and clings closer to Bobby. He quiets her and 
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soothes her gently, and Belle exhausted says in a tired 
voice, 

" Somebody is a long time, Bobby." 

" Somebody will come soon," replies Bobby decidedly. 

" Are you looking down the road, Bobby ?" 

'' Yes, but Somebody is not in sight yet ; I expect it takes 
a long time for him to get here," answers Bobby. 

The grey clouds crowd one upon another as if they were 
trying to shut in the little day there is left. The wood in the 
distance stands out like a huge black shadow in the uncer- 
tain light. The moor stretches silent and still around them 
far as the eye can see. The wind rushes over the moor 
now loud and strong, then gently wailing like a crying baby 
whose mother is rocking it to sleep. The road, along which 
Somebody is to come, has a white and ghostly look as the 
darkness of the evening gathers faster and faster. But not 
one, nor all of these things combined, have power to strike 
terror into the brave child-heart that keeps its faithful watch 
upon the edge of the lonely moor. Fearlessly Bobby's eyes 
are fixed upon the scene before him, calmly and steadily 
he looks out upon the night. 

He is so tired that he can hardly keep his seat; his 
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limbs are cramped and aching, and Belle's weight gets more 
unbearable every moment But not for a second does his 
courage fail him ; not for a second does his faith falter ; 
not for a second do those sleepy heavy eyes cease from 
their expectant looking up and down the road. 

The coldness and dreariness increase, and a chill Scotch 
mist begins to fall. Bobby shivers from head to foot, 
but even then his first thought is for Belle, and he holds 
her closer to him that the. rain may not wet her much. 
Fortunately Belle is sleeping soundly, and as Bobby changes 
her position she only makes a little low murmur as she 
nestles nearer to him. 

There comes a stronger gust of wind that seems as though 
it would sweep the children away with it. Then there is a 
hush, and Bobby's listening ears catch the sound of distant 
carriage wheals. 

" Somebody is coming at last," says Bobby. " I will go 
down and meet Somebody." 

Tenderly and gently he unclasps Belle's twining arms 
and lays her head upon a stone, then, as fast as his 
aching limbs will let him, he makes his way down to the 
road. 
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Somebody is a big man, tall and handsome, with a yellow 
beard and yellow curly hair. He is leaning back in his 
carriage when suddenly the horses pull up, and a little brown 
face appears at the window, and a little voice says, 

'' We have been waiting for you a long time ; will you 
come and fetch Belle, please? She is last asleep." 

" Waiting for me ! Why, who are you ?" gasps out Some- 
body in amazement. 

" I'm Bobby, of course," answers the same little voice 
impatiently. " But come at once, please, and carry Belle ; 
it is raining, and she will catch cold." 

Without another word Somebody gets out of his carriage 
and follows Bobby, who goes before to lead the way. Belle 
has not wakened, she is lying just as Bobby left her. 

" Poor little thing," says Somebody, as he lifts her in his 
strong arms. " How long have you been here ? How 
cold and wet you must be I" 

" It has not rained much," says Bobby ; " I suppose you 
could not come before, it seemed a long time." 

" But you did not expect me ?" says Somebody in a puz- 
zled voice. 

"Yes, of course we did," says Bobby, petulantly and 
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sleepily. " You came to fetch us, of course we expected 
you." 

Somebody sees how sleepy Bobby 13, and does not ask 
him any more questions. He makes up a cosy bed for 
Belle upon one seat of the carriage, and she lies snug and 
warm in a nest of rugs. Belle's comfort attended to, Bobby 
is satisfied. When Somebody has told the coachman to 
" drive on," he turns to Bobby and says, 
" Now, little man, what can I do for you ?" 
For answer Bobby stretches out his arms. Somebody 
understands at once and takes him on his knee. The stiff, 
aching limbs are at rest after their weary watch ; the heavy 
lids are allowed at last to droop over those demure, grave, 
grey eyes that kept open with such faithful patience ; those 
skinny arms that held their tired, loving hold of litde Belle, 
dasp themselves round Somebody's neck, as Bobby lays his 
dusky close-cropped head upon Somebod/s shoulder, and 
his sweet, pale, brown face reposes peacefully against the 
curly tangle of Somebody's yellow beard. 



^oc 







Chapter XL 

SOMEBODY'S HOME, 

^OTHER," says Somebody, walking into the 
drawing-room with Belle sound asleep in his 
arms, followed by the butler with Bobby 
sound asleep in his arms ; '^ besides bringing myself home, 
I have brought you two unexpected visitors ; I hope you 
have room for them, they are not very big." 

A lady, who has been sitting by the side of a bright fire, 
comes forward with an exclamation of surprise. 

''What dear little children," she says, caressing Belle 
gently. " Oh, Duncan, where did you find them T 

'' / did not find them," says Somebody laughing, and 
laying Belle upon a couch, the butler doing the same with 
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Bobby ; " why the oddest thing is, Mother, that they found 
me. They were waiting for me, and expecting meP* 

" Nonsense, Duncan," says Lady Graem, " now you are 
joking." 

" Indeed I am not," replies Somebody. " I will tell you 
the story, and you shall judge for yourself. The horses 
pulled up suddenly in Amberley Hollow, and there ap- 
peared at the window the little brown face of that boy over 
there. It startled me, I confess, but I had not time to say 
anything before he expressed pleasure that I had come at 
last, and when I asked who he was he seemed much sur- 
prised at the question, and said, *Why, Bobby, of course.' 
Then he commanded me to fetch Belle, as she might catch 
cold. He led me up the hill, and there on the edge of the 
moor, fast asleep with her head upon a stone, was Miss 
Belle. Bobby, as he called himself, was so dead tired that 
I found it useless asking him any more questions, and 
directly we got into the carriage he fell asleep in my arms, 
and has not stirred since." 

Lady Graem rings the bell, and sa3rs, " They must be put 
into warm beds at once, Duncan. Fancy being upon the 
moor at this time of night in the wind and rain ! I 
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felt so chilly that I had a fire lighted quite early in the 
evening." ' 

*' How soundly those atoms sleep/' says Somebody. 

"How beautiful the little boy is," says Lady Gntem, 
bending over him. "What do you say he told you his 
name is, Duncan?" 

" Bobby," replies Somebody. 

" It seems cruel to wake them up," says Lady Graem, 
" when they are in such a nice sleep, but we must do it" 

" Oh no^" interrupts Somebody hastily, " put them to bed 
as they are. Depend upon it they will not wake up while 
they are being undressed" 

" But Duncan, think of the misery and suspense their 
friends are in 1 These children must have wandered from 
somewhere and lost their way. We cannot find out to 
whom they belong unless we wake up one of them." 

" I forgot all about their friends," says Somebody. " You 
see, Mother, the boy seemed so thoroughly to consider that 
they belonged to me that I never once remembered their 
friends. If you must wake up one of them, wake up 
Bobby, and let the little girl go oflf with Proby." 

The housekeeper has just come to say that the beds are 
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being got ready and a fire lighted. She is a nice motherly 
woman, and her heart warms towards Belle, who is put into 
her charge at once. 

Lady Graem kneels down by Bobby's couch, and tries 
by gentle means to wake him up. Somebody looks on 
amused. 

"There, Mother,'' he says at length, "you will never 
succeed that way. He is as sound asleep as the Seven 
Sleepers. Let me try." 

Somebody seats himself upon the couch and takes Babby 
in his arms. The little dusky head rests upon his shoulders 
just as tiredly and trustingly as it did during the drive 
home. 

"Poor little man," says Somebody, lifting tenderly one 
of Bobby's skinny arms. " See what a thin arm it is !" 

The words reach Bobby's half-wakened senses, and draw- 
ing his arm quickly out of Somebody's caressing touch, he 
says impatiently, 

" You are so stupid, Jack. I can't get &t all in a minute. 
When I grow up to be a man, I shall grow nice and fat." 

" Bobby," says Somebody, dose in Bgbby's ear, " I want 
to ask you a question." 
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The drooping lids with their black fringe lift themselves 
wearily and lazily, the sweet grey eyes give one sleepy look, 
then the lids close over the eyes again, and the grave mouth 
parts with a satisfied smile, as Bobby says drowsily, 

" Ah, if s you." 

" And who am I ?" asks Somebody. 

" You are — Somebody," says Bobby, still more drowsily. 

" Yes, Somebody, of course, but who else ?" asks Some- 
body again. 

" Nobody else," says Bobby desperately ; " I wish you 
would let me sleep. You are Somebody. Nobody else. 
God sent you — to — ^fetch — us — ^you know — ^all — ^T)out — it" 

" One moment," says Somebody. " Oh, Bobby, keep 
awake one moment more and tell me where you live." 

" At — home," murmurs Bobby. 

" Yes, but where is your home ? Bobby, you must keep 
awake and tell me this. Where did you come from to- 
day?" 

" Wood," answers Bobby very faintly. 

"Ah," says Somebody, "they missed their way in the 
wood. I don't wonder at it." 

"Duncan," says Lady Graem; "they must be staying 
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with some one about here. You had better ask him where 
they are staying, then you will get an answer that will 
help us/' 

"Bobby," says Somebody, speaking very slowly in 
Bobby's ear. ""Answer me this once, and then I will not 
worry you again. You and Belle are on a visit somewhere. 
Now tell me with whom you are staying. Bobby, tell me 
with whom you are staying." 

The question reaches Bobby's senses. He rouses him- 
self, and answers, 

" Mrs. Somers." Then he turns his head round, and says 
never a word more. 

" Here is Proby come back for him," says Lady Graem. 
" Poor little things, I hope they will not be any the worse 
for their adventure in the morning. Give Bobby to Proby, 
Duncan, and let her take him up." 

" I will carry him myself," says Somebody ; " which room 
is it, Proby?" 

" The large room in the south wing. Shall I go first to 
light you. Lord Graem ?" 

" Yes, do, if you please," says Somebody, following with 
Bobby in his arms. 

L 
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When Somebody comes back from taking Bobby up to 
bed, he finds his Mother writing at a table. 

^' Who is Mrs. Somers?" he asks. '^ I do not remember 
the name at alL" 

*^ She is the 'mysterious lady/ as all the people call hen 
She lives at Somercourt I am writing to tell her the chil- 
dren are safe," answers Lady (kaem. 

<' Oh, now I know ! The lady who lives the Hermif s 
life? Well, it makes it all the more mysterious for her to 
have such a pair of visitors, especially my unique friend, 
Bobby. Thompson can take the note, Mother. It is a 
good sixteen miles ride, there and back." 

'' Yes," says Lady Graem. " Will you ring for him, please, 
Duncan ? I have just finished." 

'' And now," says Somebody, as the note is sent off, " if 
you please. Mother, I should like to dine. I have had no- 
thing to eat since one o'docL" 
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THE ROSE ROOM. 




BEAUTIFUL sunshiny morning has succeeded 
to the night of wind and rain. 
There is a room in Somebod)r's Home whose 
two windows look right over the flower-garden, down to the 
lake, and across to the lovely mountains whose tops seem 
to mingle with the sky. The chairs and couches in this 
room are covered with rose-colour ; the curtains are white 
and rose-colour, and the carpet is rose-colour and grey. It 
is called the Rose Room, and even on the dullest day in 
winter it looks bright and cheerful. 

Lying upon a rose-colpured sofa, the tiredness not quite 
gone from her eyes — is Belle. 

Sitting in a rose-coloured arm-chair, propped up by pil- 
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lows, a look of utter atnazement upon his sweet brown face 
— ^is Bobby. 

Leaning over the back of Bobb/s chau*, every now and 
then stroking his hair with gentle touch — ^is Mrs. Somers. 

Sitting at the foot of Belle's couch — is Jack. In a low 
chair opposite Bobby reposes — ^Jerry. But both Jack and 
Jerry are looking somewhat foolish. There is silence for a 
minute, and then Bobby speaks. 

" It is so z'^ funny to see grown-up boys cry. I never 
saw you or Jerry cry before, Jack. Isn't it very^ very funny, 
Belle?" 

"Yes," says Belle, "very funny indeed." 

" What did you cry about ?" persists Bobby. 

Bobby and BeUe, who have only a cold and a general 
stiffness and tiredness left as the result of yesterday's adven- 
tures, have been greeted with such wonderful eagerness and 
overpowering affection that Bobby cannot make it out. 
Nurse went into hysterics when she saw them, Jack and 
Jerry melted into tears, just a few which the sharp eyes of 
Bobby spied out — ^unluckily for them. And even Mrs. 
Somers dealt out kisses and caresses very freely. Bobby 
does not understand what it all means. " It is such a fiiss 
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about nothing," he says, receiving all the extra caresses very 
ungraciously. 

He gets no answer to his question from either Jack or 
Jeny, so he tries agab. 

« 

" It is so stupifi of boys to cry about nothing," he says. 
" Did you cry about nothing, Jack ?" 

Jack crosses first one leg, then another. Finally seeing 
that Bobby will have an answer, he says, desperately, 

" It is you who are stupid, Bobby. Don't you know how 
glad- we are to see you again." 

Bobby looks still more puzzled. 

" But tkat is being stupid. Jack. Of course you knew you 
would see us again,'* he says. 

Jack and Jerry both think of the Black Pool, and they 
exchange glances. Jack shudders at the remembrance and 
says, 

" Oh, Bobby, how could we be sure of seeingyou again? 
Anything might have happened. You might have been" — 
here Jack's voice falters as he is about to say, " drowned," 
and he breaks oflf hastily and changes it to — " at one time 
we thought we had — ^lost you quite." 

" Oh, Jatk, now. you are a bad goose, just like Belle was 
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at first ; only she wasn't a goose afterwards. Of course you 
knew that if we really were lost God would send Somebody 
to find us/' and Bobby's grave eyes look straight across at 
Jack as though expecting some explanation. 

" Bobby," says Jack, not answering Bothy's last remark, 
" Tell us what you did when you found out you had lost 
yourselves." 

" We waited of course," says Bobby, crossly. " You are 
so very stupid. Jack." 

" Waited ?" says Jack in spite of the snubbing he has 
already received at the hands of his small brother. 

" Yes, of course we did," says Bobby, " we sat down on a 
big stone and waited until God sent Somebody to fetch us. 
Somebody was a good long time coming, wasn't he. Belle ?" 

"Oh, yes," says Belle; "such a very^ very long time. 
Bobby kept looking down the road all the time to see if 
Somebody was coming, but I went to sleep." 

" It was very cold," says Bobby, " but Somebody came at 
last I went to meet Somebody's carriage." 

No one speaks for a long time, and Bobby is surprised 
when Mrs. Somers bends over him, kisses his forehead, and 
leaves the room very quickly. 
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" Everybody is crying to-day," says Bobby, in a tone of 
** I-give-it-up" resignation, as he wriggles into a more com- 
fortable position. " Even Mrs. Somers is crying. My fore- 
head is quite wet and nasty. Wlien Somebody brought 
Belle and me here. Jack, did he leave us and then go away ?" 

" Oh no," says Jack, " this is Somebody's house. Some- 
body is a great friend of Jerr3r's." 

" Yes," says Jerry, " he has been away for some time, and 
only came home last night. He came up to see you this 
morning, Bobby, before you were awake." 

" Then he is here now, isn't he?" asks Bobby, with much 
interest 

" Yes," says Jerry, " he is somewhere about Would you 
like to see him, Bobby ?" 

" Yes, please," says Bobby. 

" I will go and look him up, and bring him back with 
me," says Jerry, rising from his easy chair. 

Somebody returns with Jerry in a few minutes. Bobby, 
reclining amidst his cushions with his hands folded in front 
of him, takes a grave, demure survey of Somebody. 

" Oh, what a nice big Somebody !" he says. " Belle, do 
see what a nice big Somebody God sent to fetch us !" 
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Somebody laughs, and sits down by Bobb/s chair. Bobby 
does not seem able to take his eyes off Somebody, and he 
calls out again in great delight, 

'' Oh, what a beautiful big yellow, curly beard I Belle, 
did you ever see such a beautiful big yellow curly beard 
before y' 

Somebody laughs again very merrily, and bending over 
Bobby, he lets his little brown hands tangle and untangle 
the silky curliness of his yellow beard« 

'^ Somebody?'' says Bobby looking, with a serene trusting 
look in his grey eyes, straight into Somebody's blue ones — 
china blue, like Jack's. 

" Yes ?" says Somebody, inquiringly. 

" You are such a nice Somebody," says Bobby, burying 
his little brown hands and little brown face in Somebody's 
<' beautiful beard." ^' I am so glad it was you God sent to 
fetch Belle and me." 

" I am glad too, my little man," says Somebody. " We 
shall be great friends, I know." 

" Yes," says Bobby ; " and oh, Somebody, when I grow 
up to be a man, I shall have a beautiful big yellow curly 
beard — ^just like this." 
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"Shall you?" says Somebody, looking much amused. 
" And I wonder how you will get it. You will have to dye 
this dark little head, and what a pity that would be," and he 
la3rs his hand gently upon Bobby's close-cropped dusky 
head: 

" Oh, I forgot," says Bobby, sadly. " That is very tire- 
some." 

" Never mind," says Somebody, " you can have a * beau- 
tiful big* black beard instead." 

" It won't be half so nice," says Bobby, regretfully, as he 
lifts first one little yellow curl and then another. 

" Perhaps other people will like it better," answers Some- 
body, consolingly. 

" Belle," says Bobby later on in the day, when he and 
Belle are left alone and told* to go to sleep, " Isn't it a pity? 
Oh, Belle, it is such a pity !" 

" What is a pity, Bobby ?" inquires Belle. 

" Oh, you stupid !" replies her twin, disdainfully. " Why 
of cpurse it is such a pity that when I grow up to be a man, 
I can't have a beautiful big yellow curly beard like Some- 
body i" 
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ND now this story is coming to an end ; just as 
all stories must come to an end — sooner or 
later. 

About half-a-mile from Bobby's home is a house — a low 
rambling house, with many passages and out-of-the-way 
nooks and comers, where upon a wet day you can play 
hide-and-seek to your heart's content This house has been 
vacant for a long while, and the garden is a mass of over- 
grown shrubs and weeds. 

But this house is ^' to let" no longer. Some one has taken 
it, and it is being papered, painted, and ^' done up" for the 
occupier. If you ask the men who are working there, who 
it is who has taken it, they will tell you, Mrs. Somers. 
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She has sold Somercourt, with its lovely flowers that she 
tended with such care for fifteen years, and is coming to 
live near Bobby. And her new home, the one that is being 
got ready for her, is to be called Somercourt also, and this 
at the special request of Bobby. 

But the Mrs. Somers who lived at the old Somercourt 
was very different to the Mrs. Somers who has taken the 
new Somercourt. Little Belle is not one bit afraid of Mrs. 
Somers now, she will go to her as readily as Bobby goes, 
and she climbs upon her knee and nestles closely to her, 
and begs for a " nice story." 

Some, people say that Mrs. Somers is so altered they 

should not know her again. Her face is no longer stem 

and cold, but softer and sweeter-looking, and her manners ' 

instead of being harsh and repelling are gentle and kind. 

And the only answer she gives when people wonder at the 

change is, " It is Bobb/s Faith." 

« « « , « « « 

Spring has come. And with the Spring Mrs. Somers has 
come to the new Somercourt. The house is finished for 
her reception, furnished and ever3rthing, and all in apple-pie 
order. But the garden has not been touched; it is as de- 
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serted and over-grown as ever. Not a weed has been pulled 
up, not a shrub clipped ; the rose-trees that have put out 
numberless brambly feelers are runnmg unchecked all over 
the garden. It was Mrs. Somers' wish that the garden 
should be left untouched until she could be there to super- 
intend it. 

She is here now planning and arranging the grounds, and 

« 

giving directions to Robert, faithiful Robert. Bobby is by 
her side as in the old Somercourt days listening attentively, 
and not unfrequently putting a small brown finger into the 
pie. Belle too is here, and this is very unlike the old 
Somercourt days, but Belle though she listens as atten- 
tively as Bobby, does not say much — ^not unless she is 
appealed to by her twin, and then she agrees with him — 
as usual. 

" Do you not think, Bobby," asks Mrs. Somers, " that it 
will be nice to have the new Somercourt garden just as like 
the old Somercourt as possible ?" 

Bobby shakes a wise little head. 

" Oh, no r he says. " They were jolly flowers ; but there 
was no room to play in. We must have room to play in« 
you know." 
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"Y^s, of course," says Mrs. Somers; "it was stupid of 
me not to think of it. You have a good deal to teach me 
yet, Bobby." 

" Yes," replies Bobby calmly. " You see we can't play 
rounders, or ball, or cricket, or prisoner's base, or anything 
hardly unless you have a good big lawn." 

" No," says Mrs. Somers. " Then we must have a * good 
big* lawn, please, Robert." t 

" A very big lawn indeed," says Bobby. 

" Where shall it be, ma'm?" asks Robert 

"In front of the house, I think," says Mrs. Somers. 
" Come and let us see." 

When the position and size of the lawn are settled, Bobby 
gives a deep sigh of relief. 

" Won't we have fun, Belle?" he says. 

" Yes," sa)rs Belle, who has been taking deep interest in 
the discussion, though she has said nothing. 

" We will have jolly games," continues Bobby, turning to 
Mrs. Somers. " We will have lots of games on the lawn, 
and then we can have hare-and-hounds over that, field. Can 
you play hare-and-hounds, Mrs. Somers?" 

" No," says Mrs. Somers, 
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" Cfl5«V you ?" says Bobby, in a pitying tone ; " oh, but 
I can teach you. YouVe no idea what a jolly game 
it is r 

^^Oh, but Bobby," says Mrs. Somers, a little startled. 
'^ I am too old to play games. I shall like watching you 
and Belle best" 

*^ Oh," says Bobby, in disdain, " but it is such stupid work 
watching people. I te)l you what, Mrs. Somers," he con- 
tinues brightening, "you shall learn Puss-in-the-comer. 
TTiafs so easy. Belle and I will teach you ; won't we, 
Belle ?" 

" Yes," answers Belle. 

" It's very easy, and it's great fun," says Bobby, much 
relieved to think he had found ^ game so nicely suited to 
Mrs. Somers. 

" Oh, but Bobby, really," begins Mrs. Somers. 

" You will be sure to learn it soon," says Bobby, " it really 
is easy. Directly the lawn is finished we will have a game. 
The very first game upon it," continues Bobby, making a 
great sacrifice, "you shall be — Puss." 

Mrs. Somers yields ; she finds it useless to argue with 
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Bobby, and the very first game upon the lawn sees Mrs. 
Somers standing in the middle of it as — Puss. 

And upon the twenty-fourth of Jime, S. John the Baptist's 
Day, Mrs. Somers is going to have a feast upon the lawn. 
Such a number of people are to be invited, all Bobby's 
many fiiends, both old and young, ar,e to come, that if the 
lawn is to hold them all, it must be the biggest lawn that 
was ever made. 

Bobby and Belle are looking forward to this feast, talking 
of it, thinking of it, dreaming of it Two people whom you 
know well are to have a very special invitation. These two 
people are — ^Jerry and Mike. 

There is another friend of Bobby's coming to this feast — 
a friend whom Bobby has learned to love ever so dearly, 
and to whom he looks up ever so admiringly. He is a new 
friend — ^newer even than Mrs. Somers — ^but he is loved none- 
the less for that It is Bobby's great enjoyment to clamber 
on to his knee, to listen to him, to talk to him, to let his 
brown Uttle hands wander in and out the silky tangle of his 
beard, to look out of his grave, trusting grey eyes straight 
into those merry blue ones. 
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They are a great contrast this pair of friends — ^this 
skinny, brown-feced, dusky- haired little boy — ^this big, fair, 
yellow-haired, yellow-bearded man. 

And every one can guess who Bobb/s friend u 

It is Somebody. 
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IiTJOT AND OHBISTIAN 'WAIN'WBIGHT, and other 
Tales. By the Author of **Agge8den Vicarage," "The Wynnes," 
&c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Od. 

THE IiO'STAIj HEART,* and other Tales for Boys. Translated 
from the German. By Fbancxs M. Wilbraham. With Engravings. 
Second edition. l8mo. 3s. 6d. cloth j in a packet, 2s. 

THE IiOBD OF THE FOBEST AND HIS VASSAIiS. 
By Mrs. C. F. Albxanobr. l6mo. 28. Od. 

IjIFE-AT-EASE INOTTMBENTS. Sketches by Mark Parsons. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. Od. 

IiOVING- SEBViCE ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza A. 
Bavliss. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

A LIFE'S SEABOH. By E. S. B. Svdnxt. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. Od. 

THE IiITTLE COMFOBTEBS, and other Tales. S2mo., 
cloth, Is. 

liESSONS FOB IiI TTIiE CHIIiDBEN ON THE SEA- 
^ SONS OF THE CHDBCH. ByC. A. R. Second edition, is. 

liESSONS FOB IiITTIiE CHILDBEN FBOM THE 
HISTOB7 OF THE OHUBCH. ByC.A. R. is. 

liOCAIi liEGENDS. By the Author of " Cecil Dean," &c. lOmo. 
28. Od. 

THE MAIDEN AX7NT*S TAIiES. By S. M., author of "The 
Use of Sunshine," " Nina," &c. Fcap. 8vo. ss. Od. 

MA BY AND MHiDBED. A Tale for Girls. Edited by the Rev. 
Stair Douglas. Second edition. l8mo. 2s. 

MARK DENNIS ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of the Railway. 
By the Author of " The Chorister Brothers," &c. Second edition. 
18mo. 2s. 

THE MASTEB OF CHXTBGHIIili ABBOTS, AND HIS 
IiITTIiE FBIENDS. By Flobbncb Wilvord. Fcap. 8vo. 
38. Od. 

THE MEETING IN THE WIIiDEBNESS. An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the Author of " The 
Divine Master." is. 
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MXMOIBS OF AN ABM-OHAIB. Written by UmMlf. Edited 
by the Author of " Margaret Stoorton/' " The Miaainf Soirereign/' 
&c. Square l9mo. la. 

liBBOT DOWITSB ; or. Church and Chapel, ismo., wrappert 
0d. i cloth, 18. 

MUiIiT WHBEIjEB. Bj the Author of " Amy Wilton.*' l8mo. pd. 

MIITNIIO'S BIBTHDAT, and other Stories for Children. By 
Mariitta. With four Illuatrationa by Cuttibert Bede. Fcap. 8iro. 28. 

MIDSUMMBB HOLIDATS AT FBCNOBS OBBlDir. 
By Mra. £cclb8, author of " The Riches of Poirerty." 1 8mo. la. 

MY BIBTHDA7 XVID. A Waking Dream. With ornamental 
borders, is. 0d. 

VJBDDIIS'S 0ABE2; or, "Suffer the Uttle Children.*' With illua. 
trations. lOmo. is. 6d. 

THE NOBIiE ABM7 OF MABTTBS. By the Rev. S. Fox. 
l8mo., cloth, 28. } paper cover, is. 

NOBTHWODE FBIOBT. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the Author 
of " Everley." Fcap. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A ITOBIiE AIM. ByANNiB Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip.) Pub- 
lished for the Benefit of the Devon House of Mercy. Fcap. 8vo., is. 

TXXnnSl'B 0OI7BT : a Tale of Church Restoration. By Mrs. Fbakk 
ParriT. i8mo. is. 

NUB8E AMY. 8d. 

THE OIiD OOUBT HOT7SE. A Tale. iSmo. is. 

ONE STOB7 B7 TWO AUTHOBS ; or, a Tale without a 
Moral. By J. I., author of " A Rhyming Chronicle {" and F. M. L., 
author of " Gentle Influence,*' &c. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 0d. 

FABISH TALES. Reprinted from the*' Tales of a London Parish." 
In a packet, is. 6d. 

THE FBISONEBS OF OBAI0MAOAIBE. A Story of the 
"'40.*' Edited by the Author Of "The Divine Master." i8mo. is. 

FIiAT AND EABNEST. By Florbncb Wilford. Fcap. 6vo. 

6s. 

THE QUEEN'S ISLE. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, wherein 

Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. By Rosa Rainb. 

Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 0d. 

BAINT MOBNINOS WITH AUNT MABEL. l8mo. 
ss. 0d. 

BOSA'S SUMMEB WANDEBIN08. By Rosa Raiitb. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

BOBEBT AND ELLEN. l8mo. is. 

THE BOOT OF THE MATTEB; or, the Village Class, la.j 
cloth, IS. 0d. 

BUTH LEVISON ; or. Working and Waiting, la.) cloth, is. 0d. 

SAVONABOLAf Scenes flrom the Life of. By C. M. P. l8mo. 
ss. 0d. 
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BCEITSS OF STrBUBBAN IiIFE. By Anna B. F. Lbioh . 

Spbncbr, author of "The Co Heiress of Willingkam/' &c. Fcap. 

Svo. 4». 6d. 
SOBIPTUBB BEADINQ IilBSSONS FOB XiITTIjE 

CHIIjDBliN. By a Lady. With a Preface by the late Bishop 

OP WiNCHBSTBR. Is. 8d. Secood Scries, 28. Complete in 1 toI. 38. 6d. 

SISTEBS OF OHABIT7, and some Visits with them. Being 
Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engravings, is. 

SNOT^-BOUND IN OLEEBEBBIIS GBAIl'GE. A Christ. 

mas Story. By O. B. Robbrts. Dedicated to John Raskin, Esq. 

38. Od. 
SNOWBAXjIj ; and other Tales. By Isabblla Forbbs. Fcap. 8vo. 

38. 6d. 
SOMEBODT. A Story for Children. By Stblla Austin. With 

Illustrations. l6mo. 

SOMEBFOBD FBIOBT. By Cboilia Mac Qrboor. Crown 

SVO. 3s. 

8TOBIES ON THE COMMANDMENTS. The First Table: 
** My Duty towards Oon." By the Rev. O. Hill. 18mo. is. 

STOBIES ON THE COMMANDMENTS. The Second 
^ Table : " My Duty towards My Neighbour.*' By W. S. Rocsstro. 
18mo. Is. od. 

The Two Parts in I vol. 8s. 

SCHOIiAB*S NOSEG-AT. A Series of Tales and Conversations 
on Flowers. S2mo. is. 

STOBIES AND I.ESSONS ON THE FESTIVAI.S, 
FASTS, AND SAINTS* DATS. 33 books in a packet, ss. 
In 3 vols., cloth, 38. 

STOBIES OF CHBISTIAN JOT AND SOBBOW. or 

Home Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pbarson. Containing Little Ruth 
Gray, Holy Stone, Hugh, Old Oliver Dale. iSmo., cloth, is. 6d. 

STOBIES ON THE BEATITUDES. By the Rev. G. F. 
Pbarson. ismo. Is. 

STOB7 OF A DBEAM : a Mother's Version of the Olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made to bear a 
Christian lesson. i8mo. is. 

STirMFS. A Story for Children. By Stblla Austin. With eight 
lllnstrations. iSmo. 38. 6d. 

STTMMEBIjEIOH MANOB; or. Brothers and Sisters. A Tale. 

Fcap. 8VO. 48. 

SYTiVESTEB ENDEBBT, THE POET. By Louis Sand, 
author of " The Voices of Christmas.** Fcap. 8vo. 8s. Od. 

TAIiES OF FAITH AND FBOVIDENOE. By the late 
Rev. W. B. Flowbr. l8mo. 38. 

TAIiES OF CBOTVBBIDQE T^y^OBKHOirSB. ByM.A.B. 
With a Preface by Louisa Twining. i3mo., cloth, 38. 

TAIiES OF THE EMFIBE; or. Scenes from the History of the 
House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. J. Bainbs, author of the ** Life of 
Archbishop Laud,'* &c. l8mo. is. (Jd. 
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TAL3B8 OF A IjONDON FABISH, &o. By tlw Author of 
«' TUm of KlrUMck.** Second edition, l8mo., U. fld. 

TAIiBS OF 1C7 DUTT TOWABD8 VY ITXIGHBOUB. 
ssmo.y 18. 

TAIiBS FOB MX TO BBAD TO ICTSIBUP. With Twelve 
Enfravinga drawn by Macqaoid. l(fano. Si. 0d. 

TAIjES OF THU AirorCirT BBITISH CHTTBCH. Kew 
and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the late Yen. 
Archdeacon Etabts, author of *' The Rectoiy of Valehead/' &c. ismo. 
M. fld. 

THINKHf O FOB OlTBSlDIiF i or, an AdTontore of the 
Carewes. Reprinted from " The Monthly Packet.** 18mo. 98. 

TEE TWO GUABDIANS) or, Home in this World. By the 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. Crown tro. 08. 

THE TOWEB BtrTLDEBS, ax&d THE TWO MXB- 
CHAITTS. 0d. 

Tnnr FOLIiIE'S XTPS AITD downs. By the Author oT 
" Neddie*8 Care." With illostrations. l6mo. S8. 0d. 

TB17ST. By the Author of" Beginnings of EtU.'* l9tao, Ss. 

VAIfZnr OBOFT. By the Author of "Contraband ChriBtmas/' 
&c. l8mo. 18. 

THE VOICES OF HABVEST. By the Right Rey. R. Milmav, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. Sro. 8d. ) cloth. Is. 

A vhiIjAOE stobt fob vhiIiAg-e maidens, in 

Three Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy } or, the Three Starts in 
Life. 18mo. 2s. 0d. 

VOICES OF CHBISTMAS. A TMe. By Lovis SAivn. With 
an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. 8to. Ss. 

VOTAOE TO THE FOBTX7NATE ISIiES. is.; cl. is. 0d. 

WA S IT A DBEAMf or, the Spirit of Erll-speaking^aad THE 
NEW CHX7BCHTABD ; or. Whose wiU be the First OraTS ? 
By the Author of " Amy Herbert." is. fld. ; paper, is. 

THE WAT THBOUOH THE DESBBT ; Nw, the Caravan. 
By the Right Rev. R. Milm a.n, D.D.,Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. 
8vo. fld. ; cloth is. 

WIIiIiIAM BLAKE ; or, the English Farmer. By the Rer. W. S. 
Hbtoati. Fcap. Sro. 8s. 6d. 

A WTNTEB IN THE EAST. In Letters to the Children at 
Home. By F. M. iftno. Ss. 

THE WTNNES; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A Tsle of every, 
day life. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 

THE WIDOW AND HEB SON: and other Tales. Translated 
from the German. By the late Rer. W. B. Flowbb. i8mo. is. 
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